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You have looked at the capital, 
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when ‘they come, mow away there at 
their leisure ! 
So much for the interior; as for the 
outgide you know it well enough : 
Streets full of mud, of filth, of black 
and stagnant water. 


you | dirty, you know that you are approaching | | ies, 


~~ 
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the pitiful songs of the blind, with the la- 
mentable complaints of mendicants. On 
either side, it ean create nothing bat sel- 
fishness and immorality, for misery and 
opulenee both have theig- immorality and 


When you are ona | their selfishness. 
/road, and you find it beginning to grow | 


O, ne, no! In our villages, in our ecit- 
in our great capitals, man is pot 


have looked at Paris, Paris especially, |a village; and when you are in the midst | lodged: for I call the rag-pieker a man, 


for it is the eapital of capitals, the heart | of these g 


of Civilization, its centre of activity, 
power, and of glory. 

See how Civilization lodges man in his 
capital, in his centre of activity, power, 
and glory. Go into the country, and you 
will there see what Civilization has known 
how to do. I do not call the country 
those fresh, coquettish-looking houses 
tufts of flowers over a heap of mud: you 
must see Champagne and Picardy, the 
Bresse and Nivernais, Sologne, Limousin, 
Bretaigne, &c., and see them near you. 
There you will see rooms which are both 
kitchen, dining-room, and sleeping-cham- 
ber, for father, mother, children, 
body ; 


every- 
and what is more, they serve for 


cellar and granary; sometimes for barn 


and poultry yard. ‘The daylight enters 


by low and narrow apertures; the air 
passes under doors and shrunken sashes 
it whistles through cracked and blackened 
when there are glasses, mark 


you,—for there are whole provinces in 


glasses, 


which the use of glass is scarcely known. 
It is hghted, 
smoky lamp, — commonly by the fire. 
Then the 
floor! it is the uneven and humid earth. 


on oceasions, by a greasy, 


floor, ——ah! yes, the floor! the 
Here and there are puddles, — you step in 
them,—- children of the lowest age are 
about in them. 
the ducks seek food there ' 

O! how efficient is disease in all these 
places ! 


crawling 
myself, 


How it kills men there, or erip- 
ples them, or covers them with shameful 
infirmities! How rheumatisms, scurvy, 
serofula, and | know not what more, there 
spread themselves with ravenous delight! 
How evil sows the seeds of evil in rich 


soil! 


How the plague and the cholera, 


| 
| 


| 


groups of hovels, these /ad:a- | 


| frightful and disgusting. 
For all 


which have charmed our poets and our) 


moralists, you 


house, rising elegant and fresh. It is the 


. . | 
country-house of some rich merchant, or | 


,of some ci-devant seignior, who regrets 
which are scattered around Paris, bike | 


the earl’s 
coronet which its proud donjon bore upon 
its head, 


the chateau of his ancestors, 


and the double fosses, whose 


waters drudging serfs used to beat by| 
in those good old times, lest the | 


night, 
croaking of the frugs should disturb the 
of the 
One house for a hundred miserable cabins! 

Such is the city, 


sleep of the noble lady manor. 


such the village. 
How well our incoherent society depicts 
itself there in its works ! 

In our cities, dilapidated hovels, black, 
hideous, huddled together in 
close groups, crouch at the feet of the pala- 
ces, and the cathedral. They creep around 
the monuments which Civilization has 


mephitic, 


sown here and there, as wesee in a neglect- 
ed garden, snails with their impure slime 
crawling over the branches of a lilae-tree 
in flower. — The coupling of luxury and 
misery is the complement of the picture. 
Civilization has a few palaces, and 


|myriads of paltry hovels, as it has rags 


I have seen, | for the masses, and robes of gold and silk 


Side by side with 
the embroidered livery of the stockjobber, 
it displays the coarse serge of its proleta- 
ries and the wounds of its paupers 
builds and maintains at great expense a 


for its favored few. 


sumptuous opera-house, where it caresses 


with delicious harmonies the ears of its idle 
dilettanti, it salutes you aJso in the mid- 


dle of its streets and public squares with 


see sometimes a single | 


If it | 


who rummages by night, bis lantern in his 


of | rons, then you find the street positively | | hand, and seeks his living in a heap of 
| rubbish which he stirs with his hook, —I 
these low thatched cottages 


call him and his numerous brothers in 
misery a man, as well as him of the cha- 
teau and the money-bag. And the lodg- 
‘ing of a man I call a healthy, commodi- 
ous, suitable and elegant habitation. 

And why is man not lodged? Always 
the same reply to this question amd to 
‘others: why is he hungry! why is he 
| why is he deprived of education, and in all 
things miserable and destitute? Always, 
we answer in one way: There are stones 
in the quarries, wood in the forests, iron 
in the bosom of the earth ; the soil refuses 
not to produce when you sow ; arts, scien- 
ices, intelligence and force are there ; it is 
the useful 
‘effect of labor must be inereased by a ¢o- 
‘ordination of labors; the quantity of laber 


not the power that is wanting ; 


| must be augmented by creating industrial 


| attraction ; we must organize, we must 
|organmize! we must realize Association, 
| must pass out of Incoherence into Harmo- 
| ny! That is what we must think of, and 
| not occupy ourselves with political strug- 
|gles, with party contests, with quarrels 
}about place. — What have all these evil 
‘chimeras in common with the discovery 
and trial of the societary organization of 
| the Township ! 

You have seen that the abede of man 
| undergoes the same transformation_with 
| the states of society : there might be eu- 
| rlous studies upon this subjeet, especially 
lif we were to extend our investigations 
‘over Art in general : for Art, as we have al- 
ready begun to establish, has reflected with 
marvellous exactness the particular char- 
acters, the successive movements, the va- 
ried and mamfold phenomena, whieh have 
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Barbarians in this our Civilization en-| is commanded by the grand religious and 
grafted upon Barbarism? theocratic structure. 

The barrack and the prison, the café) That Civilization coming afterwards, 
in the bosom of humanity, all the ideas and the theatre, the tavern and the gin- | tries to introdace external regularity, and 
which have come to light, all the faiths | shop, have they not each their particalar| slowly and laboriously bring into line the 
which have passed over this earth, have| expression? Has not each construction | agglomerations of honses in the confused 
had power, like the symbolical lyre of|an age? does it not bear upon its front the | or barbarous mode, which is still the mode 
Orpheus, to move rocks and forests; they | certificate of its birth?—The variations | of almost all our villages, and of the great- 
have put on monumental forms, they | of military architecture, from the pali-| er part of the quarters of eur great eities. 
have encrusted themselves on the fronts | sade of trunks of trees, to the bastioned| Guaranteeism, coming next, would no 
of temples, on the marbles of sanctuaries} front of Vauban and of Carmontaigne, | longer confine itself, like Civilization, to 
and theatres; they have animated bas-| doubled with half-moon and contra-guards, | this system of architectural guarantees in 
reliefs and statues ; they have harmonized | with deep fosses, with ramparts even with ithe simple mode, regarding the external 
colors upon the canvas and upon the walls | the earth, tell you faithfully all the per-|only. It would elevate the guarantees 
of edifices ; they have changed and mould-| fections and all the changes introduced | to the composite mode, and speculate con- 
ed in a thousand ways, the form of the| into the art of war by successive inven-| cerning the convenience, the healthful- 
habitation of man; they have impressed | tions. ness, and the internal and external agree- 
themselves upon his arms, his utensils, | Finally, in our age of industrialism, | ableness of human habitations. 

} and of mercantilism, have we not con-| I shall not speak here of the architect- 
| structions of an industrial and mercantile ure of Guaranteeism, any more than of 


ee) 





manifested themselves in the different 
phases of the life of different peoples. 
All the conceptions which have appeared | 














and even upon his draperies and clothes: 


for al] nations and all epochs have their 








particular plastic combinations, distinct 
from one another, dependent upon their 
manners, their habits, their intellectual 


life, and corresponding to their peculiar 
sociality. 

This correspondence is so intimate, that | 
undoubtedly, we might restore the histo- 
ry of an epoch, of which every tradition 
was extinct and every text had perished, 
if we only had vestiges enough of the 
monuments of that epoch, of its architec- 
ture, public and private, of its painting ; 
in a word, of the generai forms under 
With 


such data, one might do for a people, 


which Art there manifested itself. 


what Cuvier knew how to do, by means 
of fragments of their skeletons, for those 
species of animals which disappeared long 
ago from the surface of the globe, and of 
which, nevertheless, he has described the 
instincts, manners and habits with exact- 
For all the 
world, as in nature; and if matter every- 
where lends itself to the power of the 


ness. is united in social 


mind, if the form everywhere reflects the 
thought, so, too, always thought tends to 
pass into art, to materialize itself, to re- 


Made 


from this point of view, an integral histo- 


produce itself externally in forms. 


ry of Art would be an admirable archeo- 
logical monument in which all the Past 
would dwell, and which would bid revive 
to our eyes generations extinct, and ages 
which have rolled away; it would be an 
immense panorama of the development of 
humanity upon the globe, and of its suc- | 
cessive revolutions. 

One might push this appreciation of 
correspondencies even to details of singu- | 
lar minnteness, even to approximations | 
by hundredths and by thousandths, if I 
Do 
we not find its correlative sense in the 
dining-hall, in the kitchen, the saloon, 
the sleeping-chamber of the civilizee, as | 


may be pardoned the expression. 


well as in the hut of the Savage, the tent | 
of the Arab, the cabin of our peasants, 


the hovels of our proletaries, who are still 


character in abundance! The square, dull, 


bald, regular aspect of those manufacto- 


ries where our people go to condense 
their sweat and their toils, transformed 
into human machines, is it not clearly a 
revealer? Our streets lined with showy 
shops, some miserable, others sparkling 
and gilded, do they lie? do they not give, 
chapter by chapter, the whole theory of 
And the 
dwelling houses built by speculators in 


anarchical and false commerce? 


the great cities, do they not indicate by 
their low ceilings, and their narrow win- 
dows close together, that the man who 
has only his hands to live by is there put 
upon rations as to air and light, by the 


capitalist, who has built this great box | 


of pigeon holes into which are crowded 
fifty poor, half-starved families, and where 
the health of men, their very lives and 
lungs, are discounted? 

If one should wish to push these con- 
siderations farther and descend even into 
individual life, he might remark that the 
shop of an artist, the cabinet of a writer, 


of a lawyer, of a financier, &c., have | 
their particular and special arrangements, | 


which characterize those different profes- 


sions. 


proximate conclusions about the charac- | 
ter of a person from the apartment which | 


he occupies, or we make a minute and 
detailed description of that in order to 


convey to others the knowledge which 


we have of his character. 
But we need not spend more time in| 


the development of this idea, that every 
material form corresponds to a thought, 
whether in the works of man or in the 
works of God. 


_here in the form of a general thesis, as 


a thing proved, to wit: 

That man on passing from the savage 
and nomadic life to the life of the barba- 
rous period which fixes him to the soil, 
quits the hut and the tent, to enter into 
the cabin, overlooked by the massive abode 
of the military despot, which, in its turn, 


In fact we every day draw ap-| 


_ e | 
Enough to lay it down 


that of the Seventh Period. Readers, 
who are curious to know its principal el- 
ements, will find a detailed plan of a city 
under that system, in the Eatroduction of 
the first volume of the Traite de I’ Associ- 
It is a curious study. 

These are subjects for Jong and inter- 
esting labors. Here my only end has 
been to prove and make it clear that there 
is no escape from this logical conclusion : 

That the social evolution which will con- 
duct man into the Harmonic Periops will 
bring us PALACES, where Civinization 
has only known how to build its HOUSES 
OF MUD. 

Civilization is depicted in its ant-hills, 
where here and there rise some few mon- 
uments seattered pell-mell among the hov- 
els; it is depicted in its cities and its vil- 
lages, where are found every genus, spe- 
cies, and variety of foulnessand deformity. 
Let Harmony 
begin her reign! and Harmony will mir- 
ror herself in her resplendent Phalanste- 
ries ! 


ation. 


— Let Association come ! 


Do you not see how, already, whenever 
there has been in the world a concentra- 
tion of wills, whether brought about 
through love, through fear, or through 
terror, this concentration of wills has al- 
ways translated itself by a monument pro- 
portioned to its power’ Feudalism gave 
the strong castle ; royalty the pyramids of 
Egypt and the palace ; religion the an- 
tique temple and the cathedral. Now that 
there is no more power, no union and con- 
centration of wills, there is nothing built 
/but houses; O! pardon me! I forgot; 
| they do build prisons now, very solid, very 
thick, very vast, very well chained and 
| bolted: the handsomest edifice of modern 
| London is a prison ! 

At all events, no one can help recog- 
nizing that the individual work is neces- 
sarily mean, diminutive, narrow, and that 
| union and concentration of wills alone, 
‘ean give any grand results. This truth 


is written everywhere. You meet it in 








the Aotel-de-viile, which is distinguished 
among houses, because it was the princi- 
ple of the Commune which built it; in| 
the theatre, which corresponds to a love | 
in the people for a common pleasure, as| 
the church is the expression of a common | 
religious thought. 


—- 
-~— 


The monastic com- | 
munity has made every Christian land to | 
bristle with convents; the university has | 
built colleges ; the government, palaces of | 
justice, ministeries, prefectures, arsenals, | 
prisons ; it has erected around a thousand | 
military posts thick and high enclosures 
of stone, bastioned and redoubled. 

You see that Civilization, poor as it is 
in means, gives grandeur and regularity | 


to its architecture every time that it pro-| 
duces an organization of any sort. 

When the molecules are scattered in a 
troubled medium, they deposite them- 
selves here and there, and are precipitat- 
ed ina powder. When they are able to 
approach and join each other in a medi- 
um favorable to affinities, they place them- 
selves in juxtaposition with one another 
and naturally combine into crystals.— So, 
when the individualities now scattered, 
shall unite under the happy and powerful 
principle of Association, and shall group 
themselves together freely by their sym- 
pathetic poles, when the village shall be- 
come a Phalanx, then the houses and cab- 
ins will become Phalansteries! 

To be Continued. 


A WARNING CRY. 
BY MISS SHERIDAN CAREY. 
Toiling from the morning gray — 
Toiling, toiling through the day, 

Till the spirit faints away, 
Bound, in triple iron bound! 
By the taper’s famished light, 
Toiling, toiling through the night, 
Till the dim and aching sight 
Sees but shadows gathering round — 


Till the lip’s warm hue is gone, 
Till the brow is worn and wan, 
Till the pitying sun looks on 
Gasping slaves in stupor cast ; 
Toiling through the hours of pain, 
Taxing hand, and heart, and brain, 
Bread, -- and scarcely bread, — to gain! 
Shall this, shall this ever last? 


Shall the spoiler seize by stealth 
Youth, and hope, and strength, and health! 
Nature’s dowry, nature’s wealth, 

Shall they, shall they ever be, 
Youth and hope, an April beam’ 
Strength, delusion ? health, a dream ? 
Age, — a fearful, ghastly theme, 

Pain, and grief, and penury ? 


Thou who hearest! 
Thou the mourner’s heart who cheerest! 


Thou who seest! 


Thou who, veiled in clouds, appearest 
Swift, and terrible, and strong! 

Unto Thee, with stony eye, 

Bloodless cheek, and boding cry, 


Doomed to toil, and toil, — or pik. 
Want appealeth, “* Lord, how long?” | 
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Ye whose “ confidence ” is gold, 
False, rapacious, crafty, bold, 
Who the laborer’s hire withold, 

Who the fruits of toil deny, 
Who the starving poor distress, 
Who the weak, the old, oppress, 
Tremble! they shall have redress, 

Lo! their groans are heard on high! 


Tremble! tremble! well ye may, 

Godless tyrants of a day, 

Trampling on your fellow-clay ! 
Trampling human hearts to dust! 

Vengeance is the Lord’s! beware! 

He will list the poor man’s prayer, 

Raise the crushed, and chase despair ! 
Tyrants, woe! THE LORD 1s susT! 


For the Harbinger. 
ESSAYS, BY T. PARSONS. 

We have not read the above book, writ- 
ten by an influential member of the Bos- 
ton Society of the New Jerusalem ; but 
in a eulogistie notice, we have seen the 
following extract: 


‘‘The success, prosperity, and happi- | 


ness of the wicked, often stand in mourn- 
ful contrast with the sorrows and painful 
labors of those who would be good. The 
world often gives to the one its honor, 
power, and homage; and to the other, 
poverty, depression and contempt. How 
easily are these things now explained. 
God knows,—he alone knows, — what 
manner of man each one is. He knows 
whether ill-success, and pain, and sorrow, 
will check self-love, and tern the thoughts 
from earth to heaven, and vivify religious 
wishes, and bring forth true humility; 
and if this will be the effect of sorrow and 
disappointment, they are permitted. But 
where they would only exasperate, and 
anger and despair would mingle in the 
heart, like the fire and hail which ran to- 
gether along the ground of Egypt, then 
success and prosperity are given instead. 
For God does not willingly afflict, and 
chastisement may improve. 
it happens, that they who cannot be made 
with their own coOperating consent good, 
may yet be restrained from deeper evil by 


affliction and various suffering; and then | 
from the same mercy | 


it comes to them 1 
which gladly drops the oil of gladness up- 
on all who in their happiness remember 


| him. and can therefore be led to heaven 
Yet none may | 


by the paths of peace. 


hope that all their ways will be pleasant: | 


ness, and all their paths peace. Our nat- 


|ural proneness to love self and the world, 


| more than we love God and his will, be- 
ing universal, it may be said, that none 


can be prepared for heaven without pass- | 


ing through the dark vallies where afflic- 
tions dwells. 

‘¢ But nothing of this is or can be at 
|any time accidental. The providence of 
| God never remits its care, never abates its 
‘love, never changes its purpese, and its 
| wisdom never fails.”” 

Now we have no desire nor inclination 


‘to engage in theological discussions.— 


Embracing, as our movemeut does, indi- | 


viduals of all faiths, sects and opinions, 
we are convinced that God's true church 
is to unite in its worship and fold, all the 
children of men; that it is to embody the 
fundamental truths of every creed and ev- 





Often, too, | 
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ery science; and that, when mankind 
shall have become one in object and in 
purpose, the church will likewise be one 
and universal. But in this unity we do 
| not look for uniformity ; far from it. Uni- 
|formity would be monotony, deadness, 
|death. We look for variety of doctrine 
in unity of faith and worship. 

But while deprecatiug theological dis- 
cussions, we consider it our duty to notice 
| doctrines of an injurious tendency, wheth- 
'er in theological works or others, and 
| sueh we believe, may be deduced from 
the above extract. 

To the general reader, it revives and 
holds forth the doctrine that the Provi- 
| dence of God is special and individual to- 
wards all members of the human race, 
even in their outward social relations and 
| positions. We believe this has done more 
to produce scepticism and infidelity, and 
_to make men doubt the existence of a God 
| of love and merey, than any other which 
‘has been advanced. 

We would notice in passing, that this 
doctrine is more frequently applied by 
these who have good reason to esteem 
themselves specially favored under its op- 
eration, than by those unfortunates for 
whose consolation it has been employed. 

Now we do not doubt, that God, in his 
infinite mercy, has so ordered, that the 
individual soul shall not suffer eternally 
in consequence of the temptations, dan- 
gers, and misfortunes of the peculiar po- 
sition in which it is placed, and that His 
Providence is such as to enable each to 
secure its salvation, as of itself, whatever 
may be its situation in this world. (This 
may perhaps, be strictly the inward thought 
of the writer, though his words authorize 
and will generally receive the interpretation 
we affix to them.) But we cannot attrib- 
| ute to the all-loving and all-merciful God, 
who wills the happiness of all His crea- 
tures, those evils and miseries which are 
caused by the action of mankind, whom, 
as a whole, He has left free to provide for 
their outward condition, and that of the 
individuals of the race. This, be it re- 
_membered, is a necessity of free-will, and 
without it, free-will could not exist. The 
| evils under which we suffer, and to which 


| 2 . 
| the words of the extract refer, are social 











| evils, and may be prevented by the appli- 
|eation of science to our social relations; 
|God not having left us ignorant of the 
means, nor destitute of the mstruments 
| with which to perform so necessary a work. 
These essays are intended to set forth 
the truths of the New Church, and to 
| serve as a stepping-stone to the study of 
| Swedenborg’s works. Now we, indi- 
'vidually, believe the doctrines taught by 
| Swedenberg to be true, and in accordance 
with the scientific truths diseevered by 
Fourier. But we also believe that Swe- 
| denborg’s writings have a universal bear- 
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ing, W hich is not appreciated by many of| the desert, or waging everlasting warfare 


those who receive his doctrines,—not, in- | © 


deed, from any fault of their own, but 


because of the simplistic individualism in- | 


A 
to which all churches and societies are 


now fallen. 
tion of our brethren of the New Chureh 
to this point, especially with reference to 
the social sufferings of our race, and we 
ask them to apply the doctrines promul- 
gated by Swedenborg, in all their corres- 
pondences, strictly and scientifically. 

Let us always 
human race, or, we would rather say, 
Humanity, is before God as one man, en- 
dowed with free-will, of whom we, the 
individuals of the race, are members. 
That the miseries we suffer, are occasion- 
ed by the Lust of Evils, not in individuals 
but in Humanity. That the internal can- 
not be purified from the lust of evils, so 
long as evils exist in the external man, 
That evils in the 
external man, cannot be removed by God, 


because they obstruct. 


except by means of man. 

Let our brethren receive this and other 
truths of the New Church in their univer- 
sality, and they will not long remain ab- 
sent from their true post, which is that 
of the advance guard of Humanity. 





Ovr Sociat System. Might we but 
live to see even the corner-stone laid of a 
right Christzan Society What now be 
we but sons of Is hmael? Of a huge 
majority “tis the anxious, everlasting cry, 
** How shall we exist!’’ Not, * How 
shall we achieve the noblest good!’”’ 
Not, ‘*‘ How shall we unfold most com- 
pletely the godlike within us?” And 
can it be God’s unrepe salable ordinance 
that the great mass of those bearing His 
impress shall drudge through their life- 
term to supply their meanest Wants, per- 
petually overtasked, shrouded in intel- 
lectual night, uncognizant of the marvels 
of wisdom and beauty testifying His pre- 
sence in our world, unparticipant of a joy 
above the beasts that perish! Must war, 
and pestilence, and famine, must crime, 
and vice, and sickness, and remorse, still 
hound this poor life of man through the 
whole of its quick-finished circle’ Must 
the gallows yet pollute, and the prison 
gloom, and the brothel curse, and thé 
mad-house shadow the green breast of 
earth? Wo for our wisdom, that to la- 
bor, the first great ordinance of Heaven, 
we have discovered no better instigation 
than the insufferable goad of starvation! 
Wo for a social system, wherein the indi- 
vidual and the general good stand irre- 
concilably opponent! Without prevalent 
sickness the physician must famish. But 
for quarrel and litigation, the lawyer's 
hearth-fire must go out. On the existence 
of war’s ** butcher work’ the soldier’s 
hopes are based. ‘The monopolist 
fat on the scarcity that makes others lean. 
‘The builder and an associated host are 
lighted to wealth by the conflagration that 
Jays half a city in ashes. Every where 
the same disuni ty prevails, and the _ 
cept, ** Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
practic aie nullilied by the very meaits 
powers of our soc ial existence ‘The true 
nan can remain such only 


grows 


by fleeing into 


We wish to draw the atten-| 


'the professors of this new 
. . | 
bear in mind, that the | 


with all influcices about him.—E.rch. 


For the Harbinger. 


SOCTAL REFORM. 


Four or five years ago, the doctrines of | 
Social Reform, as advocated by the Har- 


binger, were, for the first time, exhibited 
to the writer, through the columns of the 
‘* Tribune.’’ He paid some attention to 
them at the time; but while he credited | 
; philosophy, 
with those elevated philanthropic senti- 


ments, whieh are so indispensable to the 


| happiness of mankind, he could not view 


their system as sound in theory, or expe- 
dient in practice. He was well convinced 
that man was not as intellectual as he 
should be, noras happy as he might be, and 
was destined to be. 
sidered the many 


But though he eon- 
evils which afflict hu- 
manity, aS originating in theoretical and 


practical error, yet he regarded the pres- 


ent system of society as fully adequate to 
the wants of man, and the means of pro- 
cress now In use, sufficient, in due course 
of time, to remove the social wrongs of 
which we justly complain. The writer, 
upon a more thorough investigation of the 
subject, has since become convinced that 
the fundamental principles of Social Re- 
form, are based in truth, as taught in the 
creat volumes of Nature and Revelation ; 
that the present social system is radically 
false, and productive of more injury than 
benefit; and that a complete reorganiza- 
before 
man can fulfil his destiny, develope his 


tion of society must take place, 


whole being, and attain that sublime and 
beautiful condition of intelligence, purity, 
and happiness, which all creation bespeak 
for hisenjoyment. ‘lhe reason upon which 
the writer based his opposition to this 
new philosophy was, that it would almost 
entirely strip man of his individuality by 
merging it into the much-talked-of Unity 
of the Race ; and thus, by taking away all 
personal responsibility for the elements of 
subsistence, would remove the strongest 
incentive to universal activity, and conse- 
quently, induce a state of apathy and stu- 
pidity, that would peril the dignity of 
human nature. Were this course of rea- | 
soning sound, all would admit it as amply 
sufficient to overthrow the theory in ques- 
tion: for what could be more disastrous 
than personal indifference and inactivity, | 
which lead to indolence and consequent 
degradation ! 

Though the writer considers opposition 
to Social Reform, founded upon this ar- | 
sument, little creditable to a sound judg- | 
ment, yet many base their hostility on | 
the same ground ; and as it is deemed the | 
strongest positon which can be taken by 
our opponents, permit him to indulge in a 
few considerations, which are thought a 


sufficient and palpable answer. 





—— 
The proposition is, that the new phil- 
osophy would remove those stimuli whieh 
are necessary to keep the mass around in 
action. It is true, that associated industry 
| will dispel all personal anxiety about pres- 
ent and future subsistenee, by securing to 
every individual all the elements of intellee- 
_al and physical enjoyment, for whieh the 
| present system is totally inadequate. It is 
true, that it will banish avarice from the 
heart, which is the most powerful of present 
| stimuli, and the most fruitful souree of 
| fraud, vice, and erime. But it is also 
true, that it will, in time, secure to each 
all the means of mental and mora] devel- 
opment, and make every one a thoroagh- 
ly educated, wise, and virtuous being. 
Is it true, that man must be tortared with 
anxiety about his future livelihood, to 
preserve his activity’ Is it true that he 
must drag out a miserable existence, in 
slavish toil, to defend himself from degra- 
dation? Is it true, that he must be made 
a mere eating, working, and sleeping ma- 
chine, to save him from indolencet No, 
nature be 
thus abused. Let not humanity be thus 
degraded. Let it be published from the 
castle to the cottage, from the palace to 
the low built cabin, that man was not 


no, no! Let not human 


born to be a slave, was not designed to 
toil and sweat from morn till night, 
through life, for a mere subsistence. 
‘True, he has a physical frame that must 
be exercised in procuring food and rai- 
ment, but this is not all of which ie can 
boast. He has within him a portion of 
the Divine nature, mind, which is sus- 
sceptible of such development as to com- 
prehend all science and understand the 
causes of things; a spirit, that with in- 
ward purity can hold sweet and love- 
ly communion with the Eternal Spir- 
it of all good as he whispers in the 
breeze, ‘‘ glows in the stars, blossoms in 
the trees,’’ and speaks through all crea- 
tion. From this sublime and beautiful 
attribute springs all human happiuess, 
and the more it is cultivated, the more 
Must the 
“rot un- 
usel’’? It must, under the present sys- 


exquisite are our enjoyments. 
mind of the mass continue to 


tem, which enables the few to engross the 
means of education, which should belong 
to the many; but it will not under that 
more perfect organization, which treats 
mind as the divine attribute of man, makes 


its full development the true end of his 


| existence, and furnishes ample time and 
means to each for this development. 


What philanthropic heart does not pant 
for this glorious condition, this social uni- 
ty and harmony, this brotherhood of in- 
terests, this abolition of avarice and vice, 
this mental dignity, and this spiritual 
Will there not then be suf- 


ficient stimulh ? 


beauty? 


Ask the lover of science 


| what yields him all his substantial plea- 


Pree ans ee eee . . - — 


sure, and incites him to an activity wbie ch | the pleasures of his meal, would bave ex-| if to withdraw hen the table on which 
Social Reform | perienced some ill humor if it had been | Albert rested, ‘‘ I cannot comprehend the 


he No; 


cannot resist. 
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will not induce apathy and indolence, but | possible for his benevolent good nature to | insufferable amusement you find in fright- 


will remove man from all avarice and 


be inconsistent even for a moment. 


He | ening me every time you are pleased to 


temptation to baseness, and will create a contented himself with sighing deeply, | open your lips.”’ 


pure and lofty energy and zeal to press 


whe \ a frightful clap of thunder occurring 


| 
} 


‘“* Would to Heaven, dear Amelia,” 


onward and upward to intellectual digni- | at the entremets, so deranged the carving | said old Christian gently, “‘that it were 
squire as to make him miss the joint of a| an amusement for your cousin to say such 


ty, moral purity, aad spiritual sublimity. 
Then, man will ‘‘ see God,’’ 

will be ‘‘ pure in heart;’’ he will wor- 
ship Him because he will know Him as | 


he is, and he w 


| the moment. 
“Tt is done! 


because he | wild boar’s ham which he was opening at} things!” 


‘*No, my father, it is very seriously 


>* said the Baron, ad-| that I speak to you,’’ replied Count Al- 
ill commune with Him, be-| dressing a compassionate smile to the | bert. 


** The oak of the stone of terror is 


cause he will be enabled to approach His | poor squire, dismayed at his misfortune. overthrown, split inte pieces, and tomor- 


Spiritual presence. L. A. ML 
Cincinnati, July, 1845. 
THESKY-LARK. 


BY JAMES HOGG. 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithsome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness! 
Bless'd is thy dwelling-place ! 


© to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where, on the dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day ; 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie thee 


hie, away ! 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather-blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be; 
Emblem of happiness! 
Bless’d is thy dwelling-place ! 

O to abide in the desert with thee! 


( ONSU E LO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


¥. 
\ furious tempest raged during supper, 
which always lasted two hours, neither 


more nor less, which 


even on fast days, 
but 


never freed the Count from the yoke 


were which 
of 


as sacred to him as were the or- 


religiously observ ed, 


custom, 


dinances of the Romish Church. Storms 


were and 


too freque nt in those mountains, 


the immense forests which still covered 
their sides at that epoch, produced rever- 


berations and echoes too well known to 


the inhabitants of the chateau to allow 
them to be much moved by such an inci- 
dent. Still the extraordinary agitation 


which Count Albert manifested communi- 
cated itself involuntarily to the rest of the | 


family; and the Baron, troubled amidst 


* Entere io ace alien to Act of C ongress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the | 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Albert with 


; true 


|you have seen 


rock i 


“Yes! P 


uncle, you are right! 
loud voice and rising, ‘* it 


The Hussie 


lightning consumes it. 


is done. is cast down ; 


The spring will 
no longer make its foliage green again.” 
‘What do you mean to say, 
old 
speak of t 
stein?’”’ t 

‘* Ves, 


’ 
Oak, 


my son!”’ 
do you 
great oak of the Schreeken- 


asked Christian sadly ;”’ 


he 

my father, 1 speak of the great 
on whose branches we hung, the oth- 
er week, 


Monks. ” 


‘* He takes centuries for weeks, now! ”’ 


more than twenty Augustine 


said the canoness in a low voice, mak- 
ing a great sign of the cross. 
added she more 


** that 


my dear child,”’ 


loudly, and addressing her nephew, 
dream, 


in your 


cried | 


the | 


| 


‘ 


“Tf it be| 


a thing | 
| which has really happened or which will | 


shortly happen,(as in fact this singular| 


nation,) it will be great loss, that 


ried oak, which as well as the 


no 
ugly half d 
shades, recalls to us such fatal 
en remembrances. ”’ 


‘* For my part,’’ said Amelia quickly, 
happy to find at 
exercising her 
thank the 
that horrible 


look like 1 


vUOneCS, 


little tongue, ‘* I should 
storm for having freed us from 
gallows, whose branches 
and whose trunk, covered 
with a reddish moss, 


seems always to 


sweat blood. I never could pass beneath 
its shade in the evening, without shudder- 
ing at the breath of the wind which rat- 
tled among its foliage, like the sighs of a 
and then 
soul to God, 


dying person, recommending 


my while I quickened my 
pace and turned my head away.”’ 


Amelia,”’ 


who for the 


returned the young Count, 
first 
had he ard 


time perhaps for many 


days, with attention the words 
of his cousin, ‘* you did well not to remain 


under the Hussite as I have done, whole 


hours and nights. You would then have 


seen and heard things which would have 


frozen you with terror, and the remem- 


brance of which would never have been 
effaced from your mind. 


‘** Hold your tongue,”’ cried the young 


baroness, starting up from her chair, as 
* « What is done cannot be undone.” 
+ Schreckenstein, (stone of terror); ma- 
ny places in those countries bear this name. 


last an opportunity of 


| chance has often occured in your imagi-| 


row you can send the woodmen to cut it 
up; I shall plant a cypress in its place, 
and shall call it no longer the Hussite, 
but the Penitent ; and the stone of terror, 


| it is a long while since you ought to have 


called that the stone of expration.”’ 

** Enough ' enough! my son,”’ said the 
old man with extreme anguish. ‘‘ Drive 
away these sad images, and trust to God 
the care of judging the actions of men.” 

‘*The sad images have disappeared, 
they return into nothing, 
with those instruments of punishment 
which the breath of the tempest and the 
fire of heaven have just cast down imto 
the dust. I see, in place of the skeletons 
which hung from the branches, flowers 
and spirits, swayed by zephyrs upon the 
twigs of a new plant. In place of the dark 
being who every night re-lighted the fune- 
ral pyre I see a spirit, all celestial white, 
which hovers over my head and over 
The storm diminishes, my dear 
parents. The danger is passed, the trav- 
ellers are sheltered; my eoul is at peace. 
The time of expiation approaches its end. 


my father ; 


yours. 


I feel myself new born. 

‘*May you speak the truth, O my be- 
replied old Christian in an 
agitated voice, and with an aceent of deep 
tenderness ; »e delivered from 
the aides which distract your soul. 
May God grant me this favor, and restore 
to my dear Albert, the repose, the hope, 
and the light of faith!’’ 

Before the old man had finished these 
affectionate words, Albert had gently in- 
clined himself upon the table, and seemed 
to fall suddenly into a ie! slumber. 

* What does 
young baroness to her father ; “ there he 
has gone to sleep upon the table ? truly, 
that is very polite.”’ 

‘This sudden and deep sleep,” said 
chaplain, looking earnestly at the 
‘is a favorable crisis, and 
for some time at 
least, a happy change in his situation.” 
‘* Let no one speak to him,”’ said Count 


loved son'”’ 


“Inay y ou | 


that mean now *”’ said the 


the 
young man, 


makes me anticipate, 


_ Christian, “‘ or try to draw him from his 


” 


sleep. 

‘*O Lord most merciful !’’ said the 
oness earnestly, clasping her hands, ‘* may 
his constant prediction be realized, and 


may the day on which he enters his thir- 


cau- 
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tieth year, be that of his decided restora-| Hanz, the head of the house-servants, en- 
| tered shortly after, bearing a great letter, 


tion '”’ 
‘*Amen,”’ added the chaplain with 
much feeling. ‘* Let us all raise our 


hearts towards the God of mercy; and/| 


while giving him thanks for the nourish- 
ment we have partaken, let us beseech 
him to grant us the deliverance of this no- 
ble child, the object of all our solicitude.’’ 

They rose to say thanks, and each re- 
mained standing several minutes, engaged 
in inward prayer for the last of the Rud- 
olstadts. Old Christian prayed with so 


| 


. 
much fervor, that two large tears rolled | 

° . lan 
down his shrivelled cheeks. The old! Count, 
man had just given order to his faithful | 


. . . | 
servants to carry his son into his apart- | 


ment, when Baron 


Frederic, who had 


. . . . | 
been ingeniously searching in his brain 


for some act of devotion, hy which he 
could contribute to the well-being of his 
dear nephew, said to his elder with an 
air of child-like satisfaction: *“* I have a 
good idea, brother. If your son awakes 
in the solitude of his apartment, in the 
midst of his digestion, he may have still 
some dark thoughts, 
ugly dreams. Let him be carried into 
the saloon, and placed in my great arm 
chair. It isthe best in the house to sleep 
in. He will be better there than in his 
bed; and when he wakes, he will find at 
Jeast a good fire to enliven his looks, and 
friendly faces to cheer his heart.”’ 

** You are right, my brother,’’ replied 
Christian : ‘‘ they may carry him to the 
saloon and lay him upon the great sofa.” 

‘It is very bad to sleep extended after 
supper,’’ cried the baron. ‘* Believe me, 
brother, I know that from experience. 


Yes! ] de- 


sire, absolutely, that he should have my 


He must have my arm-chair. 


arm-chair.”’ 

Christian understood that to refuse his 
brother's offer would cause him real pain. 
The young Count was accordingly install- 
ed in the leathern chair of the old hunter, 


without perceiving the change in any 


manner, so near was his sleep to a state 
of lethargy. The baron seated himself 


quite joyful and proud upon another chair, 


warming his legs before a fire worthy of 


ancient times, and smiling with an air of 
triumph every time the chaplain made the 
remark, that this sleep of Count Albert’s 
The 


man had promised himself that he would 


must have a happy result. good 
sacrifice his siesta as well as his arm-chair, 
and unite with the rest of the family in 
; bnt in a 


watching the young Count 


quarter of an hour, he had become so ac- 
customed to his new seat, that he began 
to snore in such a tone as to cover the 
last rumblings of the thunder, which were 
gradually lost in the distance. 

of the great bell of the chat- 


eau (which was rung only on extraordi- 


The noise 


nary visits.) was suddenly heard: 


the consequence of 


which he presented to Count Christian 
without saying a single word. 
retired to await the orders of his master 
in the next hall; Christian opened the let- 


‘ter and having cast his eyes upon the sig- 








|that this order will not arrive for two 


Then he | 


nature, presented the paper to the young | 


baroness, with the request that she would 
read it. Amelia, with curiosity and haste, 
drew a taper near to her and read aloud 
as follows: 
‘‘Tilustrious and well beloved lord 
** Your excellency has done me the hon- 
or to ask of me a service, and by so do- 
ing to confer upon me one even greater 
than all those which I have received from 
you, and of which my heart cherishes and 
preserves the remembrance. Notwith- 
standing my desire to execute your revered 
orders, | could hardly have hoped to find 
such a person as you asked for, so quickly 
But fa- 


have coincided in 


and conveniently as I wished. 
vorable circumstances 
an unforeseen manner with your lordship's 
desires. I hasten to send you a young 
person who fulfils in part the required 
Still she does not fulfil them 
all. Therefore I send her only tempora- 


conditions. 


rily and to give to your illustrious and 
amiable niece the opportunity of waiting 


| without too much impatience, for a more 


aud old his departure. 


complete result of my researches and of 


my endeavors. 

‘* The person who will have the honor 
to hand you this letter is my pupil, and in 
some sort my adopted daughter: she will 


be, as requested by the amiable baroness 


Amelia, at the same time, an obliging and 


graceful companion, and a capable teacher 
in music. She has not, on the other 
hand that education which you demand in 
a governess. She speaks several langua- 
ges quite easily, but probably does not 
understand them 


correctly enough to 


She understands music thor- 
You 


will be satisfied with her talent, her voice 


teach them. 
oughly, and sings remarkably well. 
and conduct. You will not be less so 
with the sweetness and dignity of her 


character, and your lordships may admit 


| 


months. The Signor Comer, his worthy 
spouse,and my generous pupil, wishes to 
carry me with her to Vienna, where, in 
her opmion, my career will be more for- 
Without believing in a better 
future, I yield to her benevolent offers, 
anxious as I am to quit ungrateful Ven- 
ice, where | have experieneed nothing but 
deceptions, affronts, and reverses of all 
kinds. I long to revisit noble Germany, 
where I have known my happiest and 
sweetest days, and the venerable friends 
Your lordship well 
knows that you oceupy one of the first 


tunate. 


whom I left there. 


places in the recollections of this old 
heart, bruised, but not chilled, which you 
have filled with an eternal affection and 
a profound gratitude. Itis to you, then, 
illustrious lord, that 1 recommend and 
confide my adopted daughter, requesting 
of you for her, hospitality, protection, 
and benediction. She will strive to repay 
your goodness by her zeal in making 
herself useful and agreeable to the young 
baroness. In three months at most, I 
will come to receive her, and to present 
to you in her place an instructress who 
will be able to contract a longer engage- 
Look- 
ing forward to the fortunate day when 
I shall press in my hands the hand of the 
best of men, I presume to subseribe my- 
self, with respect and pride, the most 
humble of the servants, and the most de- 
voted of the friends of your E-xcellen- 
za, chiarissima, stimatissuna, ulustrissima, 
c.* Nicotas Porpora, 

‘* Chapel master, composer and profes- 


ment with your illustrious family. 


sor of vocal music. 


? 


‘* Venice, the —17—. 


Amelia jumped with joy on finishing this 
letter, while the old count repeated seve- 
ral times tenderly: ‘* Worthy Porpora, 
excellent friend, respectable man? ”’ 

‘** Certainly, certainly,’’ said the Can- 
oness Wenceslawa, divided between the 
fear of seeing the customs of the family 
deranged by the arrival of a stranger, and 
the desire of exercising nobly the duties 
of hospitality ; ‘‘ we must receive her 


well, treat her well.—I hope she will not 


her to your intimacy, without fearing ever | 


to see her commit an impropriety, or give 
evidence of an improper sentiment. She 
desires to be free in the measure of her 
duties towards your noble niece, and to 
receive no salary. In aword, it is neither 
a duenna nor a servant whom I send to 
the amiable baroness, but a companion and 
a friend, as she did me the honor to re- 


quest, in the gracious postscript annexed 


by her beautiful hand to your Excellency’s | 


letter. 


The Sicnor Corner appointed to the | 


embassy in Austria, awaits the order for 


{ 


| 
| 


be ennuyed here —’ 

‘* But uncle, where is my future friend, 
my precious mistress!’’ cried the young 
baroness, without heeding the reflections 
of her aunt. ‘* Without doubt she must 
arrive soon in person! —I shall expect 
her so impatiently — .”’ 

** Hanz,’’ said 
he to the old servant, ‘‘ by whom was 
this letter given you? ’’ 


‘* By a lady, my lord and master.’ 


Count Christian rang. 


’ 
‘Then she is already here!’’ cried 


Amelia. ‘‘ Where’ where?’’ 


aoe * Mest noble, most esteemed, most illus- 
But it is almost certain | trious Excellency. 
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** Tn her post-chaise, at the entrance of On reading the answer of Porpora, she | had known tolerably well, but the habit 
| Was so transported that she instantly im-| of which he had lost,) added to his em- 

«* And you have left her to catch cold | provised a new image of his pupil, the | barrassment, and he could only stammer 
at the gate of the chateau, instead of | adopted daughter of the professor, young | some words which Consuelo hardly heard, 
‘and Venetian above ail, that is to say, in| and which she took for the unknown and 
the ideas of Amelia, made expressly for mysterious language of the shades. 


the draw-bridge.”’ 


bringing ker directly to the saloon! ”’ 

‘* Yes, madam baroness, I took the let- 
ter; 1 forbade the postillion te clear his 
foot from the stirrup er to quit hold of his 
I bad the bridge raised behind 
me, and I delivered the letter to my lord 
and master.’’ 


reins. 


‘* But it is absurd, unpardonable, to 


make guests who come te visit us, wait 
thus in the cold, —one would think we 
were in a fortress, and that all whe ap- 
proached were enemies! Run, Hanz! 
run!” 

Hanz remained motionless as a statue. 
His eyes only expressed regret at not be- 
but 
a cannon ball passing over his head would 


ing able to obey his young mistress - 


not have changed by a line the impassible 
attitude in which he awaited the sovereign 
orders of his old master. 

‘*'The faithful Hanz knows only his 
duty and his orders, my dear child,”’ said 
Count Christian at last, with a slowness 
blood boil. 


** Now, Hanz, you may go and have the 


which made the baroness’ 
gate opened and the bridge lowered. Let 
every body go with torches and receive 
the traveller. She is weleome.’’ 

Hanz did not testify the least surprize 
at having to introduce an unknown person 
at once into that house, to which the near- 
est relatives and the surest friends, were 
never admitted without precautions and 
delays. The canoness went to give or- 
Amelia 
but 


ders for the stranger’s supper. 
wished to run to the draw-bridge; 
her uncle desiring to show respect to his 
guest by going in person to meet her, of- 
fered 


little baroness was obliged to walk slowly 


her his arm; and the impetuous 
and majestically to the porch, on the first 
steps of which a post-chaise had already 
deposited the wandering and fugitive Con- 


suclo. 
VL 

During the three months which had 
passed since the baroness Amelia had 
taken it in her head to have a companion, 
less for the purpose of instructing her 
than for 
her isolation, she had painted in her im- 
agination, at least a hundred times, the 
portrait of her future friend. Knowing 
the morose disposition of Porpora, she 
her an 
She had 


therefore written in secret to the profes- 


had feared lest he should send 


austere and pedantic governess. 


sor to inform him that she should receive 
very badly any person older than twenty- 
five, as if it would not have been enough 
to express her wishes to her old relatives, 


of whom she was the idol, and the sove- 


reign. 


fatigue of a long and rapid journey, a) 


‘been added in the soul of Consuelo, in| 


that of relieving the ennui of 


her, in her style and likeness. 


She was therefore somewhat discon- | 


Amelia who had intended to threw her- 
self upon her neck, in order to become 


certed when, instead of the frolicksome | familiar with her at once, found nothing 


child all couleur de rose, of whom she had | 
already dreamed, she saw a pale young | 


te say, as often happens by contagion, toe 
the boldest natures, when the timidity of 


person, melancholy and much depressed. | another seems ready to recoil before their 


For to the deep affliction with which her 


poor heart was overwhelmed, and to the 
painful and almost fatal impression had 


the midst of those vast forests of firs, 


beaten by the wind, in the bosom of that | 


dismal night traversed by lightnings, and 
especially at the aspect of that gloomy 
chateau, over which the howlings of the 
baron’s pack, and the glare ef the torches 


borne by the servants, spead something | 


truly sinister. What a contrast with the 


Jirmamento lucido of Marcello, the harmo- 


nious silence of the nights of Venice, the 
confiding liberty of her life, passed in the 
bosom of love and of joyous poesy! 
When the carriage had slowly cleared 
the drawbridge, which resounded dully 
underneath the hoofs of the horses, and 
the portcullis fell with a horrible grating 
behind her, it seemed to her that she was 
entering the hell of Dante,* and seized 
with terror, she recommended her soul to 
God. 

Her countenance was therefore quite 
agitated when she presented herself be- 
fore her hosts ; and that of Count Chris- 
tian striking her suddenly ; in that long 
wan face, worn by age and eare, and that 
tall person, so thin and stiff under his an- 
tique costume, she thought she saw the 
spectre of a chatelain of the middle ages ; 
and taking all about her for a vision, she 
recoiled, stifling at the same time a cry 
of terror. 

The old Count attributing her paleness 
and hesitation to the numbness occasion- 
ed by riding and the fatigue of the jour- 
mount the 


ney, offered her his arm to 


steps, and addressed to her some words of 


interest and politeness. But the worthy 
man, besides being endowed by nature 
with a cold and reserved exterior, had, 
during several years of an absolute re- 
tirement, become such a stranger to the 


world, that his timidity had been redoub- | 


led, and, under what at first appeared to be 
a severe and reserved manner, he concealed 


The 


the trouble and confusion of a child. 


obligation he had imposed upon himself 


of speaking Italian, (a language which he 
* Over the entrance to Dante’s “ Inferno ” 

was written : 

« Lasciate ogni speranza, 0 voi che entrate.” 

* All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 


advances. 

Consuelo was introduced into the great 
hall where they had supped. The Count, 
divided between the wish of doing her 
honor, and tke fear of exhibiting before 
her his son, plunged in a lethargic sleep, 
stopped irresolute ; and Consuelo, trem- 


bling all over, feeling her knees giving 


way under her, sank into the first chair 
which she found near. 

** Uncle,’ said Amelia, who under- 
stood the old Count’s embarrassment, ‘‘ I 
think we had better receive the Signora 
here. IJt is warmer than in the great sa- 
loon, and she must be chilled by the ster- 
my wind which is so cold in our meun- 
tains. I am sorry to see her so overcome 
by fatigue, and am sure that she has more 
need of a good supper and a good sleep 
Is it not so, 
my dear Signora’’’ added she, gaining 


than of all our ceremonies. 


courage enough to press softly in her pret- 
ty dimpled hand, poor Consuelo’s nerve- 
less arm. 

The sound of that fresh voice, which 
pronounced Italian with a very pleasant 
German roughness, reassured Consuelo. 
She raised her eyes, hitherto veiled by 
fear, upon the pretty face of the young 
baroness, and that interchange of glances 
between broke the ice at once. 
The traveller understood immediately that 
this was her pupil, and that such a pretty 
She 
replied to the pressure of her hand, ac- 
knowledged that she was stupefied by the 


them 


head did not belong to a phantom. 


noise of the carriage, and much frighten- 
ed by the storm. She yielded herself to 
all the attentions which Amelia wished to 
render her, drew near the fire, allowed 
her cloak to be taken off, accepted the of- 
fer of supper, though she was not in the 
least hungry, and more and more reas- 
sured by the increasing amiability of her 
young hostess, at last reeovered the fac- 
ulty of seeing, hearing, and answering. 
While the domesties were serving sup- 
per, the conversation naturally turned up- 
on Porpora. Consuelo was happy to hear 
the old Count speak of him as of his 
friend, his equal, and almost his superior. 
Then they talked of Consuelo’s journey, 
of the route she had followed, and espe- 
cially of the storm which must have terri- 
fied her. 


ice,” 


‘* We are accustomed in Ven- 
replied Consuelo, “ to tempests 
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even more » dedde n oni much more dan- 
gerous ; for in our gondolas, while pass- | 
ing through the city, and even on the | 
thresholds of our houses, we run the risk | 


of ship-vreck. 


pavement for our streets, sw ells and rolls | 


The water, which is as| 


like the waves of the sea, and urges our 
fragile barks 
much violence, that they may be dashed 
Still, al-| 
though familiar with such accidents and 


along the walls with 30 


to pieces before we can land. 


not very timid, I was more frightened this 


| 
evening than ever before in my life, by the | 


fall of a great tree which the lightning | 


THE 
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face and her severe costume, relieved by 


the grand cross of her order, which she 
never laid aside, entered with an air more 


| majes sstically affable than she had assumed | 


'since the memorable day on which the 
/empress Maria Theresa, returning from 
her journey into Hungary, had conferred on 


| Giants’ castle the signal honor of taking 


in it, with her suite, a glass of hippocras 
and an hour of repose. She advanced to- 


ward Consuelo, (who, surprised and terri- | 


fied, looked at her with a haggard eye with- 
out thinking of rising,) made two reveren- 
ces, and after an address in German, which 











ly old Hanz, and another of those antom- 
ata whom Consuelo could not distinguish 
one from the other, so decidedly did they 
partake of the same robust, grave stamp, 
directed themselves towards the saloon. 
Consuelo, who had no longer strength 
even to appear to eat, turned to follow 
them with her eyes. But before they 
| had reached the door, which was behind 
her, a new apparition, even more striking 
than the others, presented itself on the 
threshold ; it was a young man, with a 
commanding figure and a superb counte- 
nance, but frightfully pale. He was 





threw down from the top of the mountain | Was so precise, that she seemed to have | dressed in black from head to foot, and a 


right across the road ; 


up, and the postillion cried out: That | 


as the irce of misfortune which is fall- | child, eolder than marble, felt as if she | clasps of gold. 


Hussite!’ 


Nignora baronessa, 


ima, wt is the 
explain to me, 
that means? 

Neither the Count nor Amelia thought | 
of answe They 
y looked at each oth- 
then, 


‘ring the question. shud- | 


dered visibly, as th: 
er. ‘* My son, was not deceived,”’ | 
said the old man ; “ strange, very strange, 
truly!” 

And recalled to his solicitude for Al-| 


bert, he 


left the hall to visit him, while 
Amelia murmured, 
‘‘’'There is magic in this, and the devil 


2a whe > a ’ ) s* 
certainly dwells among us. 


clasping her hands, | 


This strange discourse brought back to 
Consuelo all the feeling of superstitious | 
terror which she experienced on entering | 
the dwelling of the Rudolstadts. The 
Amelia, 


silence of those old servants in red trow- | 


sudden paleness of the solemn | 


sers and crimson faces, all alike, all large | 
with those eyes devoid of life 


and expre SSs]Ou. 


and square, 
which are produced by 
and eternal continuance of servi- 
tude; the de pth of the hall, 
black oak, 


chandelier 


the love 
Wainscotted 

licht of a| 
filled with wax candles, could 
not dissipate the 


with in which the 


darkness; the cries of 


the screech-owls which recommenced their 


hunt around the chateau after the storm : 


’ 


the great faintly portraits, the enormous 
} 


heads of stags a 


nd boars sculptured in re- 


lief upon the wainuscotting; all, even to 


the least circumstances. re-awakened in 
her the sinister emotions which had hard- 
ly been quieted. ‘The observations of the 


young haron were not of a nature to 
reassure her much. 
‘My dear S 


ready to help her, 


cvnora,”’ said she, ore tting 


‘*vou must be prepar- 


ed to see here some thines which are 


strange ; inexplicable, usually unpleasant, 


sometimes terrifying; true scenes of ro- 


mance, which nobody would believe if 


you related them, and which you will be 


required on your honor to bury in an eter- 


nal silence.’’ 


W hile 


the door open d slow ly i 


the baroness was thus speaking, 
and the canoness 


Weneeslawa with her hump, her angular 


with a face so massive, 


ed to kiss her on the forehead. The poor 


When the canoness had passed into the | 


saloon, for she saw very clearly that her 


presence intimidated the traveller more 
than she desired, 


| shout of laughter. 


‘*T would wager that you thought you 
saw the ghost of queen Libussa’”’ said | 
‘* But be relieved : 
that good canoness is my aunt, the must 
tiresome and tue best of women.”’ 

Hardly recovered from this emotion, 
Consuelo heard great Hungarian boots 
creaking behind her. 


she to her companion. 


A heavy and mea- 
sured step shook the floor, 
red and square, 
that those of the servants appeared pale 
and fine beside it, traversed the hall 
profound silence, 
great door which the valets respectfully 
opened before him. Fresh agitation on 
the part of Consuelo, 
that of Amelia 
‘That, 
Rudolstadt, the greatest hunter, the great- 
est sleeper, the most tender father. He 


fresh laughter on 


said she, 


has just finished his siesta in the saloon. | 


When nine o'clock strikes, he rises from 
his arm-chair, without on that account be- 


ing awakened; he this 


passes through 
hall without seeing or hearing 
mounts the staircase, still asleep ; goes to 
bed without being conscious of what he 
does, and wakes with the dawn, as ready, 
as alert, as active, as a young man, to go 
and prepare his dogs, his horses and his 


faleons, for the chase.’’ 


Hardly had she finished this explana- | 


He, al- 


so, was fat but short, and pallid as a lym- 


tion, when the chaplain passed. 


phatic. 


agree with those heavy Sclavonie confor- | 


mations, and the embonpoint of the holy 
man was not healthy. 
ed with a profound bow to the two ladies, 
spoke in a low voice to one of the domes- 
ties, and disappeared in the same direction 
which the baron had taken. 


Amelia burst into a/| 


and a man} 


n|foundly under his father’s hand ; 
and went out by the | 


‘is the baron of 


anything, | 


A contemplative life does not) 


He was content- | 


Immediate- | 


the horses reared | learned it by heart long before, approach- | rich pelisse of velvet trimmed with sable, 


| was secured upon his shoulders by frogs and 
His long hair, black as 


Could you not | Te ceived the kiss of death, and ready to| ebony, fell in disorder over his pale 
what | faint, murmured an unintelligible acknowl- | cheeks, somewhat veiled by a silky beard 
| edgment. 


| which curled naturally. To the servants 
who advanced to meet him, he made an 
imperious gesture, which forced them to 
recoil and kept them motionless at a dis- 
tance, as if his look had fascinated them. 
| Then turning towards Count Christian, 
who was behind him, 
| ‘*T assure you, my father,”’ said he, in 
'a harmonious voice, and with the most 
|noble accent, ‘‘that I have never been so 
calm. Some great event has been accom- 
plished in my destiny, and the peace of 
| heaven has descended upon our house.”’ 
‘* May God grant it, my child,’’ replied 
the old man, stretching out his hand as if 
| to bless him. 
| The young man inclined his head pro- 
then 
raising himself with a sweet and serene 
| expression, he advanced to the middle of 
‘the hall, smiled gently while touching 
with the tips of his fingers the hand which 
Amelia extended to him, and looked fix- 
edly at Consuelo for some seconds. — 


| 
| 
| 


Struck with an involuntary respect, Con- 
suelo saluted him with downcast eyes; 
but he did not return her salutation, and 


continued to gaze at her. 


‘* This young person,’’ said the Canor- 
ess in German, ‘‘ is she who —’ 


But he interrnpted her by a gesture, 


which seemed to say, ‘‘ Do not speak to 
'me; do not interrupt the current of my 


9 


|thoughts.”’ Then he turned without giv- 


ing the least token of surprise or interest, 
and went slowly out by the great door. 


‘*My dear young lady,’’ said the can- 


” 


oness, ** you must excuse — 


‘Forgive me, aunt, for interrupting 


|you,’”’ said Amelia; 


‘* but you are speak- 


ing German to the Signora, who does not 
understand it.”’ 

| * Pardon me, good Signora,’’ replied 
Consuelo in Italian, ‘‘ 1] spoke many lan- 
| guages in my childhood, because I travel- 
and I remember enough of the 


I do 


pt to pronounce it; but 


,ed much ; 
'German to understand it perfectly. 
not yet dare attem 





~ = 
Gee 


if you will give me some lessons, I hope 
to recover it in a few days.” 

** Indeed, that is like me,’’ replied the) 
eanoness in German, ‘‘I1 understand all 
that the young lady says, and yet Ieannot| 
speak her language. Since she does un- 
derstand me, I will say that my nephew, | 
by not saluting her, has just committed 
an impoliteness which she will kindly 
pardon, when she knows that the young 
man has been severely indisposed this 
evening, and that after his fainting fit he 
was still so weak, that doubtless he did 
not see her. brother? ”’ 
added the good Wenceslawa, quite trou- 


Is it not true, 


bled by the falsehoods she was uttering, 
and seeking her exeuse in Count Chris- 
tian’s eyes. 

** My dear sister,”’ 
** you 


replied the old man, 


are very generous to excuse my 
The Signora will be so kind as not 
be too astonished at certain 
things, which we will explain to her to- 
morrow with open hearts, and with that 
confidence which must be inspired in us 
by the adopted daughter of Porpora, — | 
hope soon to say, the friend of our fami- 
ly.”’ 


It was the hour at which 


son. 


to much 


all retired, 
and so regular were the customs of the 
house, that if the two young ladies had 
remained much longer at table, 
the like 


would have carried 


I believe 
servants, veritable 
off the chairs and 
blown out the lights, without taking notice 
of their Besides, 
longed to and Amelia conducted 
her to the elegant and comfortable cham- 
ber which she had reserved for her, 
her own. 


machines, 


presence. Consuelo 


retire, 


next 


““T should like to chat with yon an 
hour or two,”’ said she to her, as soon as 
the canoness, done the 
honors of the apartment, had retired. ‘I 


wish to put you au fait to all that passes 


who had gravely 


here, before you have to endure our oddi- 
ties. But you are so tired that you must 
need rest more than anything else.”’ 

** Do not let that deter you, 
replied Consuelo. ‘* My limbs are wea- 
but my head heated 
that I am pretty certain not to sleep all 
night. 


Signora,’’ 


ned, truly ; Is so 


Pherefore you may talk to me as 
much as you please ; but on condition 
that it be in German, 


so as to serve me 


for a lesson; for I see that Italian is not 
familiar to the signor count, and still less 
to the signora canoness.”’ 


“* Let 


Amelia. 


us said 


make an agreement,” 
** You shall go to bed to repose 
your poor wearied limbs. While you are 
doing so, I will go and put on my night- 
dress, Then I will 
return and seat myself at your bed-side, 
and we will talk German until we are 


sleepy. 


and dismiss my maid. 


Is it agreed?”’ 
‘** With all my heart,” 


governess, 


replied the new 
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For the Harbinger. 
THE UNION OF ALL REFORMERS 








I am a Jay preacher, and shall Jay it|in Behalf of a Great Political Reform. 


| down plain to you, — “ that’s a fact.” 
This morning I give you a sabbatical 
sermon, and you ‘ll find my text in Exo- 
dus 20, 9, ‘* Six days shalt thou labor.”’ 
My Friends: We are 
something of the Sabbath, and I don’t 
know what you may think of it, 


night arrives, being a workie, I am tired | 
enough to rest one day. 
know but what our physical organization | 
requires something of this kind, leaving 


‘out the religious view of the question. 


This being the case, and as I like plain 
preaching, I ask how do you keep Sun- 
day' I know some of you are good 
enough Christians to keep Sunday all the 
week, and may be do, so far as working 
is concerned, but don’t you work a little 
on Sundays? Who of you goes fishing 

hunting cherries, nuts or squirrels, and 
who of you is it that don’t eat on Sun- 
days? Aye, here’stherub! Maybe you 
don’t chop wood, or go to mill on Sun- 
days, but you eat, yes, you eat enough to 
keep you dreaming bad all Sunday night. 
But you may ask, what harm’s in all 
this’ I answer in the language of the 
good book, Do thyself no harm ; and is it 
not good advice’ Who saysno? Nota 
man of you. There is another matter 
connected with this hard eating on Sun- 
days that ought to be stopt, and that is, 
you make your women, especially your 
kitchen women, work harder on that day 
than any other. Instead of their dressing 
themselves up and coming to hear me 
preach, you have them at home in your 
smoky kitchens, roasting, and cooking, 


and baking, boiling, and stewing, all just 
to please your appetite. Is not this so? 
Don’t you eat more chickens, drink 


stronger coffee, have choicer steak, more 
palatable cakes, and all other nice fixins 
on this than any other day in the week? 
Don’t you! Now, is this right? Must 
these children of the poor roast over your 
fires, cooking, while they ought to be 
serving God, to please your perverted ap- 
petites! Isay, no! They have as good 
a right to rest as you have, and your giv- 
ing them nearly eleven cents a day is no 
reason why the ‘y should thus waste their 
precious time to gratify that which is un- 
lawful in you. No, friends, I take these 
poor girls’ part, call me what you please ; 
they are human beings as well as we are, 
and of right ought to rest Sundays too. 
And here ‘s another thing,— I see you ri- 
ding about in your fine carriages on Sun- 
day ; and is this right? 
right to keep Sunday at all. 
your hired men work to get your horses 
ready, and then you make your horses 
sweat, and wear them out as much on 
Sunday as any other day 
according to the old law: read it and see. 
ners on that than any other day, and I 
reckon I can prove it. You very piously 
say that we should not work Sundays. 
Very well,— you keep others at it, 
that is as bad, or worse. 
prove yourselves hypocrites, I think, and 
there is no good in that. You may look 
very sanctified, but you eat harder, make 


When Governments were first formed 


| for human societies, the people were ig- 
| horant savages, without seience, or art, or 


met to say) | eapital. 


but I} 
like to keep Sunday ,—for when Saturday | 


Besides, I don’t 


| 
| 
| 
} 


I say, no, if it is| 
You make | 


This is not! 


and | 


By this you | of law are scientifically (in what are now 


your servants and horses work as hard as | 


ever, and then come up to hear me preach 
and tell you how to keep Sunday. I say, 
remember the Sabbath day. —New Lisbon 
Aurora. 


‘physical foree, 


The passions then in each indi- 
vidual claimed for each impulse immedi- 
ate indulgence, simple gratification, lib- 
erty. 

Liberty. This rude liberty leads di- 
rectly to anarchy; for no being endow- 
ed with reason, and possessed of social 
passions or affections would feel secure 
in the possession of any advantages, see- 
ing that the cunning and strength of 
others, singly or combined, might at any 
time despoil him of all his possessions. 
Add to this the consideration, that those 
who had nothing would continually roam im 
search of plunder; while those who had 
property, would be compelled constantly 
to guard it, which conditions are totally 
irreconcileable with the pursuits of pro- 
ductive industry, and you have a satisfae- 
tory view of man in the lawless state, 
and will be able to appreciate his im- 
pulses to change it for a social state, gov- 
erned by law, and te judge what would 
be the immediate objects sought to be at- 
tained by such a change. 

Peace and Order. The highest idea 
that could obtain the sanction of such 
tribes, entering the social state through 
the investment of a supreme authority in 
the government, would be, that peace and 
order would secure social happiness. 

As unrestrained liberty had led to the 
greatest possible suffering, and as all 
government was sure to encounter the 
hostility of individual will, strengthened 
by habit and and education, it was found 
necessary to place the general, and every 
subordinate sphere of existence under 
the control of Authority. All passions 
and impulses, material possessions, social 
affections, and spiritual aspirations, were 
subordinated to the establishment of au- 
thority and obedience, in all the relations 
of life. Thus in the family, the child 
‘obeys the parent, the wife the husband, 
while the husband in his turn, submits to 
the head of the clan, the baron, or land- 
lord, and the baron to the king, or other 
general head of the system. 

The same graduated scale of power 


| prevails in trade, in labor, in law, in reli- 
I believe in my heart you are bigger sin- | shies 


A grant of power to control oth- 
ers, as the price of submission to a higher 
authority, obtains in all the ramifications 
of human relationship. All of these forms 


ealled civilized countries,) calculated, to 
preserve peace and order in such a degree 
as they can be preserved by governments, 
whose ultimate reliance in all cases, is 
always leaving a wide 
space between the legally and the moral- 
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ly right, for the exercise of tyranny in | crease and vitiate,) a similar pluck at the | tice. 
| beard of mob license would be a danger-| to the difficulties he will have to encoun- 


every sphere of action. 
These governments of million-fold pet- 


ty tyrannies, culminating in one central 


head. have ever been borr of convulsiongy, 


and cradled in the calamities of the peo- 


ple. Always instituted on the verge of 


anarchy, always framed at the time least 
favorable to the calm and temperate dis- 
cussion, or the adoption of newly discov- 
ered principles of truth, they have always 
given such great advantages to the intel- 
ligent and rich few, over the ignorant and 
destitute many ; that the former have al- 
ways found it their interest, and no diffi- 
cult task, to create a public sentiment that 


these governments are the perfection of 


wisdom ; and that any protection they fail 


to bestow, or any evils they inflict upon 
the people, are to be attributed to the de- 
pravity of human nature, and not to the 
defects of their legislation. 

No government yet instituted on the 


globe has transcended these narrow limits. 


Self-preservation by fraud or force, lust of 


power and domination, the establishment 
of peace and order through the instrumen- 
tality of the elements of anarchy ; these 
are the characteristics of all governments 
yet instituted. Such, too, is the practice 
United 


and municipal. 


of the boasted government of the 
States, 


How the practice 


national, state, 
agrees with the theory 
of government as set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and what must be 
done in*order to reconcile the practice to 
the theory, will form the subject of future 


numbers. 


Yorr. — Willis 


comparison be- 


Boston anp New 
sketches the following 
tween the two cities :— 

New York is far more vicious than 
Boston, without a doubt. But w is not 
much more vicious than it was when it was 
of Boston’s size. We have often wished 
to preach a sermon to the Bostonians 
from Corinthians 1, iv. 7. ‘*For who 
maketh thee to differ from another! And 
what hast thou that thou dost not receive ?”’ 
Up to the present time, the Puritan obe- 
dience to authority, and the ‘ power para- 
mount’ of good principles, have never 
been sapped or shaken in Boston. It is 
but one 
leading prejudices, and worked by one 
familiar set of moral, social and political 
wires. ‘The inhabitants are nearly all 
American, all church-goers of some sec 
or other, implicitly subject to general a 
time-honored principles, and as controlla- 
ble by mayor and alderman as an omnibus 
by passengers and driver. Indeed the 
municipal history of Boston for the last 


twenty years, is a Utopian beau ideal of 


efficiency and order, which will never be 
repeated. 
the first formidable symptoin of mobocra- 
cy two years ago, for example — when 
bold Mayor Elliott quietly took the fire 
engines from their turbulent companies, 
and put them into the hands of a paid fire- 


police, —could never have been done in 


any other city of this country; and ten 
years hence, (Boston continuing to in- 





community, with one class of 


The authoritative break-up of 
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ous experiment. 

But look at New York in comparison. 
There are at least a hundred thousand 
Trish in this city, twenty thousand French, 
sixty thousand Germans, and a miscella- 
ny of other nations, that probably leaves 
scarce one fourth of the population, (say 
a hundred thousand) for indigenous and 
home-spirited New Yorkers. One quarter 
too, of the general population, is in a con- 
dition that is searce known in Boston, — 
that of desperate extremity of livelihood, 
and readiness to do any thing for the mo- 
ment’s relief, vicious, turbulent or con- 
spirative. 
New York is unfortunately, in some mea- 
ure, a political tool, 
shape its administration somewhat with a 
view to polities. 

Harsh measures, used in Boston upon 
the first germ or symptom of license, are 
reserved in New York for such signal in- 
stances as are melodramatically flagrant, 
—such as cannot be perverted, by the 
party out of power, into a counter-current 


of sympathy and resentment. What 
there is now remaining of the Anicker- 


bocker influence in New York, is the de- 
gree in which New York can compare 
with Boston, —and this small remainder 
of the old Dutch character is, as to pow- 
er and check, about equal to what will be 
felt of Puritan character in Boston, when 
Boston, by aid of railroads, and induce- 
ments for foreign residence, shall have 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. Look 
at the difference in the observance of Sun- 
day in the two places! At least twenty 
thousand people cross to Hoboken alone, 
to pass the Sabbath in the fields, — for- 
eigners mostly, who have been in the hab- 
it of making it a holiday at home. The 
Bostonians would suppress the ferry, with- 
out the slightest hesitation! There are 
four or five Sunday newspapers in New 
York, and Boston will not support one. 
There are German halls in various places 
in this city, on Sunday evening; and 
oyster shops, and bar-rooms, and the 
drinking places in all directions in the 
suburbs have overflowing custom on that 


day. The government of the city is, of 


a refiex of this 
large proportion of the sovereign voters, 
and when public opinion countenances a 
degree of license, it is next to impossible 
to bring ina city government that can con- 
trol it. We have not room to follow out 
this comparison in detail,— but we wished 
to outline it as a reply to the eoudemna- 
tions of New York, (for the sale of vic- 
lous publications, ete, etc,) made from 
time to time, by our more virtuous breth- 
ren in the north. 


course, in some degree, 


For the Harbinger. 
ON THE IDEAL IN ART. 
Read at a Meeting of the Art Re-union. 
New York, July 1845. 
Let us inquire, what is Art? The 
Art is but skilful 
and nothing more : 


popular notion is that 
imitation of Nature, 
an idea which, if practically carried out by 
Artists in their works, it need scarcely 
be said, would be utterly detrimental to 
all excellence and progress in Art. 

Let us only suppose for a moment that 


the Artist sets out with this idea, and the 


determination to adhere to it in his prac- 


The municipal government of 





ticular view of 


and compelled to. 


to fly to the moon. 





lll 


If he be consistent, there ia no end 





ter, that is, if he propose to himself the 
attainment of the grand, beautiful, or pic- 
turesque. He goes out to sketch a tree. 
In the first place, if he has any idea of 
the Beautiful in pictorial effect, he finds 
that he has chosen the wrong time of 
day ; the sun, shining directly from above, 
steeps the whole tree in a pale sultry 
light, unrelieved by any shadows. He 
goes out again, and finds that he will be 
obliged to make choice of some one par- 
it, which will be better 
He will find still further, 
perhaps, that he has seen or imagined 
that here and 
there it would be better not to imitate 
the exact original, if he intends to make 
any thing like a picture. 


than another. 


trees more picturesque ; 


This is all so well known to the me- 
rest tyro in art, that such illustrations 
seem sophomorical and superfluous. Ev- 
ery one who aspires to the remotest idea 
and feeling respecting works of art, knows 
that when he speaks of art, he means, 
though he may not be entirely conscious 
of it, his own Idea of the Beautiful in 
Nature. Art is therefore not imitation, 
but reproduction, transfiguration. Na- 
ture must have passed through the refin- 
ing fire of human genius, before she takes 
Then in expressing 
herself, in giving herself a second publi- 
cation to man, she becomes Art. If Art 
be but skilful imitation, why all this talk 
about Gentus' What is the meaning of 
this name, what is genius reduced to, if 
robbed of this God-given privilege of in- 


her highest degree. 


fusing its Imagination into the dead mate- 
rials it has collected together, breathing 
upon the dry bones and clothing them in 
the garb of life and beauty ? 

reduces itself to 
this,— how far ought the Ideal, the Ima- 
ginative, the Fanciful, to be admitted into 
works of art. 


The question then 


Here it does not answer 
to speculate in the empty darkness, but 
we must appeal to our consciousness of 
the impressions conveyed to the senses, 
and through the senses to the soul, from 
the objects of Nature and the creations of 
No one denies that Na- 
ture is the material basis of Art, that Na- 
ture must be most accurately imitated, 


Art, themselves. 


else all further efforts are like attempting 
But the question ari- 
ses, what is nature? You answer, the ap- 
pearance of outward objects to the organ 
of vision. But how are yon going to de- 
tach this outward appearance from the 
It is the 
Mind, the Soul, after all, which perceives 


idea of it which is in the mind? 


nature ; the eye is but the optical instru- 
ment. And let any number of artists set 
out to paint any given group of figures, 
or landseape from nature, they will all un- 
consciously infuse into their work a char- 
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nena 
acteristic touch and colouring, something | spark cf the Artist life in his soul, fail to | be ifustrated by reference to other braneh- 
at least, which will mark it as ther own. | 


They cannot, if they would, paint except 
after their own tdet; and this must mas- 
ter every thing the eye and hand attempt. 
We none of us look upon nature with 
precisely the same eyes; or if we do, we 
yet instinctively harmonize all we see on 
a key of our own setting, we shed over 
the scene the hues which dwell in our 
own souls, and which seem best to us for 
infusing the whole with life and beanty. 
I am far from meaning by this, that we 
are at liberty to choose our own color- 


I only 


Say, let us strive to imitate Nature; but 


ing, or forms, in place of Nature’s 


there will be unconsciously imparted to 
the imitation a treatment which is strict- 
ly our own. 

Nor is this departing from Nature. For 
there is an ideal as there is an actual Na- 
ture. To paint one’s own idea, | take it, 
is to paint an existing fact in Nature. 
But I will endeavour to avoid specula- 
tion and adhere to facts and known and 
admitted principles. 


Actual Nature, then, is the material 
basis of Art. All Art is most perfect 
in so far as it keeps the just medium 
between literal imitation of outward Na- 
ture, and that ideal conception which 
haunts the Imagination. Art is neither 


wholly material, nor wholly spiritual. 
She is the beautiful child of the wed- 
lock between Nature and the Soul: 


and she is the more beautiful. the more 
she bears a resemblance to doth parents. 
If art inclines too much to the literal ap- 


pearance of things, it degenerates into a 


| Claude t 


}even except portrait painting. 


hard, unpoetic, unattractive school ; if on 


the other hand, it neglects fidelity to na- 
ture, and indulges altogether in the pris- 


my light of its own dreams, scorning 


detail and dashing off mere effects, it be- 


comes false, and cannot long interest the 
lovers of truth and nature. 
I will not foolishly deny that Nature 


al 


wounds with objects, both grouped and 
of 


I will not shut my eyes to the 


indiv*¢ual, which 


themselves make 
pictures. 
fact of the wonderful merit of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools for instance, — their 
quiet pastoral landscapes, their drinking 
and dancing scenes, their fruit and flow- 
ers and game, and other still life pieces. 
liter- 
al, barren subjects which the Artist can 


But even here, even in the most 


select, I still maintain the principle that | 


the very fact that he selects, shows in him a 
touch of the ideal; and which constrains 
him in spite of himself, even afterhe has 
selected, to arrange with artistic skill, and 
feeling for harmonious form and coloring. 

Besides, will any one deny that there 
are degrees of greatness in the choice of 
subjects! that there is the poetry of art 
on the one side, and the barren prose on 


~~. ‘ 
he other? Can any one who has the least 


| painting, the same prineiple holds. 


respect 
, 


| fairest 


ect 18 ca 


see the inexpressible distance between a 
Teniers and a Rafnelle, a Morland and a 


ing or whose s¢ulpture has been poet 





+f" of Art, as Music. 


Music itself, at least that part we call 


It is those artists whose paint-| melody, is an idealization of the intona- 


ions of the human voice, which, in turn, 


that are destined to live; while the liter-' are the natural language of emotion, af- 


alist in art, however admirable their work, 


as copies of nature, must sink into com-| 


parative insignificance beside them. 

This prineiple of the Ideal in art ex- 
tends to all its branches. I would not 
Though 
the exact imitation of features, complex- 
ion, hair, &e., seems to most people the 
whole that is requisite to a fine portrait, 
yet something more is needed to complete 
it. A subtler grace, which bare imita- 
tion knows nothing of, must flow into it 
it. 


painter say that his art lay chiefly in cor- 


and from I have heard a portrait 
reetness of drawing. But to disprove this, 
we need but take the common illustration 
of the Daguerrotype. What is there ex- 
elites expectation so often and so often 


Who 


ever saw a dozen daguerrotypes, —I will 


disappoints it, as a daguerrotype ! 


say who ever saw one, which did not 
make his friend look more or less like a 
galvanized corpse, trying to look stern, 


? 


smiling, or calm '— young blooming mai- 


dens, converted into hard, sallow pieces 
of virginal antiquity, while the old are 
made rugged as Polar bears, — all carica- 
tured, where, if any thing, they should be 
idealized. 

No. 


sure a creation, an idealization. 


A portrait must also be in a mea- 
[t must 
be not simply a face, but the ‘* human face 
divine.’’ It must beam out upon us with 
light in its eyes, warmth in its cheeks, 


The 


expression and language on its lips. 


best expression must be brought out; if 


possible, the character of which the sub- 
hle 


aol 


In historical, imaginative, and landsea; 


must be indicated. 

e 
In 
to the two former branches 
the art. there can be, of course, no dis- 
pute. In landscape painting, there may 
be less unanimity of opinion. 
one be disposed to contend for mere liter- 


al imitation here, let him but refer to the 


of 


But if any | 


works of Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Wil- | 


son, and all the most celebrated landseape 
painters. Here he will find scenes paint- 


ed not only with the most wonderful fidel- 


ity to nature, and rare insight into her 


great principles, but with an inward feel- | 


ing of beauty, which makes the works! 


Poems upon eanvass; real pictures, that 


spring from hearts pondering over their 
of the 


dreams beautiful ; 


pic- | 


tures that recal and suggest whatever we | 


have known, or whatever we long for, in 
Nature. 
simply to pluck the flower, but to preserve 


Such painters know how not 


forever its most glowing hues, and its 
most delicate aroma. This principle might 


fection. 

Some musical instruments which bear 
a resemblance to the voice, have singular 
power to move us; such as the violoncel- 
lo and the clarinet, in the hands of masters 
like Knoop and Groenevelt. They are 
not tmifations of the voice, but they sug- 
gest it, bear just enough resemblance to 
it, while, at the same time, they outdo its 
powers of execution, its compass and 
strength, beeoming idealized voices, re- 
echoing back to us the very deepest 
sorrows and loves and joys of our hidden 
hearts. 
might be farther traced 
among the sister arts, in which this prin- 
ciple is apparent as the soul of art. The 
soul of art, I repeat,—material nature 
being its bedy. And in proportion as the 
artist cultivates his finer sense of the 
Beautiful and Poetie, the more his intel- 
lectual being is enlarged and refined, and 
his moral and religious being purified, 
the higher will he imevitably rise in the 
He will create on can- 
vass, or in marble, works which will be 


Analogies 


walks of art. 


the triumphant and successful transernpt 
of his ideal life. He will shadow forth 
the Beautiful as it exists in his heart and 
mind, and though the world may be blind 
and insensible to his work, he will not 
fail to bear about with him the assurance 
that art is its own great recompense. 


« Thus struggling on, the Artist seeks to find 
The charm, that marries matter unto mind. 
With his own life the world of sense he warms, 
And Nature tu his passion he transforms: 
To him her shape is ever fresh and young, 
New music lives forever on her tongue, 
With every change she weaves a magic spell, 
And daily works an endless miracle.” 

c = = 





REVIEW. 


Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces, or the 
Married Life, Death, and Wedding of 
the Advocate of the Poor, Finnian Stan- 
islaus Siebenkas, by Jean Paut Frigp- 
rich Ricuter. Translated from the 
German by Edward Henry Neel. Bos- 
ton: James Munroe & Co., 1845. 
vols. 12me. 





° 
~~ 


Jean Paul is one of the most affluent of 
His was a great 
heart, —deep, rich, and humane ; a noble 
soul sends out gushes of fresh life on all 
Let him write what he will, you 
see the same deep pathos and exquisite 
humor; the same veneration for a man, 
spite of the gold or the dust, the rags or 
the purple, that cover him. To our mind 
he is one of the most religious of modern 
But his Religion is not the lit- 


all the German writers. 


sides. 


writers. 
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tle pictions of a sect. It is a RA@iigion 
that finds the world its church, the turf 
its altar, the voices of Nature, — broo 
and bird, hurricane, 
eataract.— its choristers, and human wor 

human sympathy, its sacrifice. Faith and 
Hope seem beautiful in Richter, and the 
greatest of Christian virtues, Charity, 


insect, avalanche, 


seems ever to fill his heart. 

Goethe was a man of wonderful head, 
and Richter 
heart. In Goethe you admire the perfeci 


form, the finished and gentlemanly accu- | those of the series with which Messrs. 
in Richter, you are astonish-| Wiley and Putnam opened the way for a/| 


racy of art: 





| works, put forth with some pretensions, 
of a yet more wonderful | this book requires a word from us. 


THE HABBDINGER. 


We thank the ‘publishers for giving it to] 
us in so neat a form. 





-_—- 


No. 1. The Medici Series of Italian | 
Prose. Phe Challe nge of Barletta, by | 
Massino d’ Azegho, L’ ‘Amico della Litter- | 
atura. ‘Translated and Edited by C. 
Epwarps Lester. New York: Paine | 
and Burgess. pp. 27 


} 
As the first of a new series of popular | 


Its externals are fair, but not equal to) 


ed at the wealth of thought, the profusion | better class of books than the cheap and 
of ideas, the lavish bounty of sentiment, | trashy ones with which we had so long 


which meet you on every side. Oneisa 


German Prince, with his state-dresses 
state-carriages, his stately court, 
quette never infringed ; you see the white 
wand of the Hofmeister ranging men in 
their orderly ranks. The other is a Sax- 
on Thane, and about his huge, rude, 
rambling buildings, you see giant sons 
cleaving wood, or stalking in the sun, 


feastine. wrestling, singing, drinking, or 


at prayer; and beautiful daughters you 
half see through the trees. You hear the 


bleating of sheep, the lowing of cattle, 


the grunting of swine, the barking of 
dogs, and all the domestic sounds of that 
form of life, now and then the trumpet, and 
In the 


finished works of these two great artists 


again the minstrel and his lute. 
there is the same difference as between a 
Grecian temple and a Hindoo Pagoda; 
one is severe in its proportions and august 
in its beauty ; the other, more marked for 
its costly materials, the wild prodigality 
of imagination which heaped up its incon- 
gruous wealth. We admire Goethe more 


than Richter, but we love him less. 


Goethe seems the greater artist and Rich- | 


ter the greater man. 
The “‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces’”’ 
is not one of Richter’s best works, but it is 


been inundated. ‘The translation ap- 


>| pears to have been executed with care, 
its etl-| 


but some minor peculiarities in the trans- | 
lator’s style are by no means agreable, 
(we refer particularly to his omission of 
particles,) and there is a superabundance | 


of foreign words and phrases, always | 


unpleasant to read or hear read by those |e 


who cannot pronounce them properly. 
The book itself may be a good speci- 
men of the writings of the period at| 
which it claims to have had its birth, bat | 
can be compared only with James’ pro- | 
ductions ameng the moderns. It appears 
to have been written to maintain the rep 
utation of the Italians for loyalty and | 
has its scene laid in the earlier | 
part of the Sixteenth Century, during the | 
wars of the French and Spaniards for su- | 
premacy in Italy, and gives a disgusting | 
picture of the habits and manners of | 
those tumes, relieved by few exceptions. | 
As to the title of L’ Amico della Latera- | 
tura, (The Friend of Literature) append- 
ed to the author’s name by himself or his 
he did but little to deserve it, 
if he produced nothing of more value than | 


bravery, 


translator, 


| this work. | 


interesting, beautiful and full of instruction. | 


All the qualities we have above hinted at 
appear in its pages. 
but not bitter ; 


none poisoned. The work carries us into 


It is spoken of in the preface as the | 
best romance in the Italian tongue; we 


do not profess to be deeply read in that | 


. . | 
language, but among our few acquaint-| 


His satire is keen | 
all his arrows sharp, but 


| caecio, the ‘* Promessi Sposi’ 


the heart of humble life in a litthe German | 


town. 
You almost hear 
the sounds in the street. It affords, too, 
though Richter did not intend it, 


good illustrations of the narrowness, in- 


nier’s fire-side pictures. 
some 


sipidity and selfishness of modern social 
arrangements, particularly of the isolated 
household. Lisette is an exquisite satire 
on a class of women, yet she is not paint- 
ed in caricature. Siebenkas, his friend, 
and his friend’s dog, form one of the most 


grotesque groups in any modern romance, 


and are not only picturesque, but most | 


It has the minute accuracy of Te- | 


| 


deeply interesting, and not without a cer- | 


The book de- 
serves a wide circulation, and will find it. 


tain beauty of their own. 


ances, we shonld never think of compar- 
ing it with the ‘* Decamerone”’ of Boe- 


> of Manzo- | 
ni, or ** Le Ultime Lettere de Jacopo 
Ortis,”’ 


if the name of romances may be 
applied to these. 


If this be a fair speci- | 
men, as we have a right to assume it to | 


| be the best, of the works he has selected, | 


the series edited by Mr. Lester will not! 


add much to the treasures or the charac- | 


ter of our current literature. |r 


The Crock of Gold: a Rural Novel. By 
Martin Farquuar Tuprer, author of | 
‘* Proverbial Philosophy.’’ New York: 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
1845, pp. 192. Boston, for sale by) 
Redding & Co., 8 State street. |r 
We opened this book with expectations | 

which have not been wholly disappointed. 


| 
| 


It abounds in beautiful passages, is writ-| 


times. 


the world. 











ten in a nervous ey -forward style, is 
free from sentimentalism, and shows that 
| the author is a man of good sense, as the 
'world goes, besides something more. 
But he is by no means sufficiently clear 
of aristocratic and other civilized preja- 
dices to write a book for the heart of the 
He touches not the strings that 
now alone send thrills of lightning through 
The fire wherewith the Di- 
vine Providence now waits to touch the 
lips of genius, has not been laid upon 


| his. 


Still his book will serve a useful per- 
pose, It will call attention to the condi- 
tion of the English laboring classes, and 
thus prepare the way for the broadest 
views and most effectual measures. 


POE TRY. 


For the  Rastingse. 
THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 











BY C. P. CRANCH. 

A proud and lofty castle in olden times there 
stood, 

That glittered o’er the land afar unto the 
ocean’s flood ; 

A wreath of bicomlig gardens encircled it 
around, 

Where rainbow-coloured fountains sprang 

freshly from the ground. 


_There sat a haughty monarch, who wealth 
and fame had won; 

There all so pale and gloomy, he sat upon 
his throne ; 

For what he thinks is Terror, and what he 
looks is Wrath, 

And what he speaks is Scourging, and what 
he writes is Death. 


Once came towards this castle a noble min- 
strel pair, 

| The one with golden locks, the other grey of 
hair ; 

The old man with his harp a comely steed 
did ride, 

The while his blooming comrade stepped 
lightly by his side. 


The old man spake the young one, “* Now be 
prepared, my son, 

| Bethink thee of our deepest songs, and tune 
thy fullest tone ; 


| Call up thy joy and sorrow, and all thy pow- 


er and art, 
For we this day must move this monarch’s 
stony heart,” 


|Into the pillared hall the minstrels twain 


have gone ; 
[he monarch and his queen are sitting on 
their throne : 
The king, in fearful splendor, like a red 
northern light ; 


|The queen, so sweet and gentle, like the 


full moon at night. 


Then the old man struck the strings, he 
struck with wondrous skill, 


And richer, ever richer, the sound their ears 
did fill. 
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Then streamed with heavenly brightness the | The grey haired man has spoken, and hea-| Bé@@thoven’s Sonate Pathetique, Op. 13, 


young man’s voice along 


ven has heard his call, 


Between the old man’s harpings, like a wild The walls are laid in ruins, wasted each 


spirit song. 


They sing of spring and love, of an age of 
gelden youth, 


Of human worth and freedom, of holiness 


and truth ; 
They sing of all things sweet, that move 
the human breast; 
They sing of all things high, that fill the 


soul with rest. 


The courtier crowd around them their idle 
jests forbear ; 


| 


The monarch’s sullen warriors all bow them- | 


selves in prayer ; 

The queen, dissolved in sadness and pleasure 
unrepressed, 

minstrels, the rose 


Throws down unto the 


upon her breast. 


** Ye have led away my people, will ye now 
take my wile?” 

The monarch cried, all raging, trembling 
with inward strife. 

Then drew his glittering sword and pierced 
the young man’s heart, 


Whence now no golden songs, but streams of 


blood did start. 


As scattered by a tempest, flies all that 
listening swarm. 

The youth has gasped away his life upon 
his master’s arm, 

Who wraps his mantle round him, and sets 
him on his steed, 

And binds him fast upright, and rides away 
with speed. 


Before the lofty gates yet halts the minstrel 
old, — 

Upon his harp he seizes, his matchless harp 
of gold; 

He has shivered it to pieces; then loud and 
wild he calls, 

With voice that sends a shudder through 
courts and castle walls. 


* Wo to ye, halls of pride! may never mu- 
sic’s strain, 

May never song of gladness ring thro’ your 
rooms again : 

No! sighs alone, and groans, and timid steps 
of slaves, 

Until the avenging spirit has trod you to 
your graves. 


“ Wo to ye, fragrant gardens, blooming in 
May’s sweet light! 

I point you to this duad one, with face so 
marred and white, 

That thus ye too may wither, and every 
fount be dry, 

And ye a stony desert forevermore may 
lie. 


** Wo to thee, wicked murderer! thou curse | 


of minstreldom, 


In vain do all thy wreaths and bloody gar- | 


lands bloom ; 

Be thy proud name forgotten, in darkness 
quenched for aye, 

And like the gasp of death, thy fame be 
blown away.” 


does not offer anything for deep and con- 
‘tinued study, like the works of the great 
| masters, yet it modulates in a vein of sen- 


| the more solid food as they ean digest. 


princely hall, 


_| One lofty column only tells afjpast splend 


bright, 
But this, already shattered, may perish in a 
night. 


Instead of fragrant gardens, a desert heather 
land : 

No tree sends out its shadow, no spring | 
wells through the sand ; 

No story names that monarch, no high heroic | 
verse ; 

Deep sunken and forgotten! — Such is the | 


Minstrel’s Curse. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Geo. P. Reed, of Boston, has published 
three numbers, containing fifteen pages 
each, of Fantasies, Variations, &c., upon 
favorite airs in La Somnambula, by Ferd. 
Beyer. 
young performers, and pleasant reminis- 


‘These are good exercises for 


cences for any one, who has had the hap- 
With very 
moderate powers of execution, one may 


piness of hearing the opera. 


sit down and revive to himself all its main 
features, in this easy piano forte sketch, 
at umes when severer study craves repose, 
and when the gentile spirit of Bellini comes 
The 


marks an era in the musical life of Bos- 


in most soothingly. Somnambula 
ton, and we apprehend, of this whole 
country. Nothing acts so suddenly upon 
the latent musical sense and feeling of the 
general mind as a successful performance 
of a good opera. ‘The unity of the story, 
the constant interpretation of the music 
through words, action, and scenery, and 
the appeal to easy sympathies which de- 
mand no great culture, powers of thought, 
or depth of character, make whole multi- 
tudes musical whe were not so before. 
The sweet and tender melodies of Bellini 
wound at once round every heart; and 
though his music has great sameness, and 


is tender even to weakness, though it 


timent, which it is good for every one to 
Its pop- 
ularity and its purity cumbined, are ex- 


surrender himself to sometimes. 


cellent reasons why such musie should be 


both published and practiced. Deeper) 


‘souls will demand deeper studies; and 


stronger appetites can have as much of 


| 





The remaining numbers of the Melodies | 
Italiennes, for F ute and Piano, by Forde, 
are received, and justify all that we said 
before. ‘The themes are from Donizetti, 


Vaceai, Blangini, Bertoni, &c., besides 


4 ; ; } 
| two or three Venetian Airs. 


from the edition of Moscheles, has been 

yrinted in an elegant form by the same 
publisher. Persons who can play Beet- 

ven’s Sonatas are as rare at this day 
as the readers of Plato. Is it the pub} 
lisher’s bold faith, or is it a most sudden 
and miraculous spread of a more classic 
taste among out parlor pianists, which 
offers us such foo good things! Let us 
rejoice, however. ‘This music is sure to 
bite when it once gets ho!d, and there is 
no greater delight than to irritate the 
wound forevermore. The Beethoven fe- 
ver fastens only upon strong, deep na- 
tures. It requires study and untiring en- 


ergy to master his musie mechanically ; 


then it requires a rich inward experience 
to feel and appreciate it : and one becomes 
a poet and a spiritualist by learning to 
perform it with expression. Buy and 
practice this Sonata; it will eceupy you 
for years; it has more meat in it, than 
whole seasons of brilliant Concerts a la 
Herz and Thalberg. 


J. Alfred Novello’s Cheap Musical Clas- 
sics are imported from London, by Geo. P. 
Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston, and have 
now reached the 20th volume. Here are 
Novello’s celebrated arrangements of the 
Masses of Haydn and Mozart, complete ; 
Oratorios of Handel, Spohr, &c.; and a 
series still continuing indefinitely, of the 
sacred compositions of the grand old mas- 
Each Mass or Oratorie forms one 
volume, elegantly printed, at less than half 
the price at which such music was ever 
offered before. Think of owning a whole 
Mass of Mozart for three or four English 
shillings! Now we have choirs and small 
private circles of singers enough, who, 
to say the least, are capable of studying 
together this infallible and inexhaustible 
wealth of music. Yet Mozart’s Masses 
When copies ean be 
obtained so cheaply, are the spirit, the 
taste and the patience wanting, to master 
them in some degree, and at least learn 
how to love them? It is a great thing to 


ters. 


we never hear. 


| learn to love some kinds of music, even if 


you cannot get to perform it very well. 
This, one may do with regard to Mozart’s 
Masses, by simply playing over the admir- 
able piano forte accompaniments which 
embody the main features of the four vo- 
cal parts. Ifin addition to this, you can 
get a little company of four, or eight, or 
twelve voices, to join you in an attempt to 
make out some of the easier parts, such as 
the Kyrie eleison in the magnificent 12th 


| Mass, depend upon it, in no way can you 


get better study or deeper communion 
with one another. Such music, publicly 
heard or privately practiced, is a wonder- 
ful means of culture and of thorough re- 
finement to the whole inward man. You 
become seeped in music, which is the pe- 
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rified life-blood and aroma of the dé@pest | it frankly and in a spirit of kindness, | bor is giver to it ae will produee a scanty 


souls who ever lived. 


er We shall 
of ** Music in Boston during the Last 
Winter,”’ 
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continne our notices 


in the next number. 





Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition inseture. 
Retief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. Cnannina, 


YOUNG AMERICA—ANTI-RENTISM. 
The organ of the National Reformers 
devetes several columns to a netice of our 


] 


review of Mr. Cooper's recent novel. 


We are charged with taking equivocal 
ground upen the question of the Right to 
the Soi. If 


means to say that we made use of am- 


by this, Yourg 
biguous expressions, wt confess our sur- 
prise at the charge. We believe that wi 


stated our views as distinctly as was 
possible in the narrow space to which we 
were confined. We will now, however, 
endeavor to make ourselves more distinctly 
understood. 

We conceive that the principles involved 
extend over a much wider field than is 
covered by the disquisitions of Young 


America. It is not the tenure of the soil 


alone which is in question. ‘That is only 
a part of the matéer. Itis the universal 
rights of 


masses every where, of the slaves on 


Industry, the rights of the 
West Indian plantations, of the slaves in 
English factories, and the slaves in Amer- 
ican work shops, that are concerned. In 
a word, it is nothing of less consequence 
than the entire socia] organization that is 
to be discussed if we would arrive at just 
conclusions, or give our efforts an alto- 
The 


Agrarian party, or 


gether worthy direction. disease 
lies dee per than the 
wiser than 


than Keformers even they, 


seem to be aware. The venom pervades 
every vein of the body politic ; the hide- 
ous sores that on all sides either fill men 
with despair or excite them to generous 
and irrepressible, though often mistaken 
activity, are but the scattered evidences 
W hat 


evils are only particular results of univer- 


of its existence. we call social 


sal disorder. It is the cause which we 


must aim to remove, rather than the 
separate symptoms of its presence. To 
measures of Reformers 
land 
throughout the world, are, in our opinion, 
Neither the harm- 


less unguents of simple moral suasion, 


this end, the 
generally, not in this only, but 
not entirely adequate. 


nor the actual cautery of the anti-renters, 


‘touch the seat of the evil. And, we say 


Anwrica 


while we find little pleasure in the intole- 


brant and ferocious spirit which is too apt 


to animate those who undertake to right 


(the world’s Wrongs, the spirit displayed 


in Young America is still more repugnant 


both to our feelings and our judgment. 


We cannot believe that the great cause of 


human 


murder. 


progress is to be advanced by 
We repeat it, public order 1s 
above all to be preserved, or we fall into 
a state of brutal anarchy, in which we not 
only lose what we have already gained, 
but all attempts at farther improvement 
are in vain. It is not by violence that 
the anti-renters can accomplish any thing. 
The only power that can be of any use 


to them is moral power. Except there 


be an instinctive feeling in the mind of 


the public that they are not absolute- 


ly and entirely wrong in their claims, 
however wrong in their practical mea- 
sures, they may strive till the end of time, 
The 


sense of justice can overcome men, but 


only to be constantly defeated. 


Indian outrages and infuriated mobs can- 


not. 


A re you impelled by the 


2 Do you in- 


of universal 


} 
deed dcsire 


philanthropy 
1 


he elevation of the down- 


trodden masses of men to a condition of 


plenty, intelligence, independence, and 


happiness’ There is only one method of 


doing this, and the sooner it is generally 


understood, the better for all parties. It 
is a method too producing no disturbances 
of the publie peace, interfering with no 
interest, attacking no established rights, 
and requiring no long period of time for 
We shal] speak 


of it more particularly before closing our 


its effectual operation. 


remarks. 

With regard to the tenure of land, the 
doctrine of Association is briefly as fol- 
lows: 

The earth belongs to the human race: 
it 1s the collective property of the race. 
The conditions upon which it is oceupied 
are, that it be cultivated and perfected, for 
when man neglects this function, or per- 
forms it badly, the earth falls into the 
greatest disorder. Deserts extend their 
sands over blooming gardens, and fruitful 
plains become pestilential marshes, en- 
diseases, and 


gendering punishing by 


destruction the unfaithfulness of man. 


Should man utterly neglect the care of 


his globe, both he and it would perish 
together. The complete, integral culti- 
vation of the globe, is thus the sole con- 
Now this 


dition on which it is held. 


makes it necessary for the race to be 
united, otherwise this duty cannot be per- 
formed. 
and hostile nations, wasting their energies 


in wars, and expending their means in de- 


fences against each others’ aggressions, | 


the earth is neglected. 


sentiment | 


; ° : . . | 
While it is divided into jealous 


Only so much la-! 


support for the wretched creatures that 
vex its surface. While universal diseord 
prevails amongst the nations, those great 
labors, like the draining of the Pontine 
marshes for example, which are necessa- 
ry to bring the earth and the atmosphere 
into a healthy condition, are impossible. 
In a word, the condition, on which the 
earth is inhabited by men inmperiously 
demands Universal] Social and Political 
Unity. 

In the same manner each part of the 
race is entitled to a share of the earth. 
ach nation and each community has a 


is . 
right to the use of so much land as it can 
cultivate and perfect, and as is necessary 


to the supply of its wants, Our agrarian 
friends will wish to push this statement 
farther, and to apply it to individuals. 
This we cannot admit, for it would be to 
admit in theory the false principle of iso- 
lation, which rules in the present subvert- 
ed order of society, but which Nature no 
The 


universally is not isolation, but independ- 


where recognizes. law of nature 
ent concert. 

The rights of individuals are, as it were, 
embosomed in those of society, of which 
they form the elements. An individual 
has no rights except as a member of so- 
ciety. The very word ‘‘ rights”? presup- 
poses society, by which they are to be re- 
cognized and preserved ; whose duty is to 
maintain equilibrium among them, that is, 
to prevent individuals from infringing 
upon the rights of each other and upon 
its own. 

Every person born into the world has 
an indisputable right to a subsistence, but 
this does not imply a right to either a 
large or smal] portion of the soil. It 
does imply the riguT TO LABOR, and the 


RIGHT TO THE FRUIT THEREOF; but these 


'are by no means what Young America is 


contending for, A man of mechanical 
genius, for instance, may have neither 
the desire nor the ability to cultivate 
land. Society is not then bound to fur- 
nish him with land, but only to supply 
him with such work as is adapted to his 
tastes and capacities, and to see that he 
receives the just value of what he produ- 
ces. But to each man the community 
owes absolute protection of his right to 
labor. It is then bound to furnish to all 
such as desire to engage in agriculture 
the means of doing so. In order that it 
may do this it must hold the land itself; 
otherwise what shall prevent monopoly 
and the destruction of the Right to Labor? 
Young America proposes to do this by re- 
stricting the right of individual owner- 
ship of land to limits to be fixed by law; 
a means not only impracticable, but which 
if adopted would be of no permanent ef- 
ficiency. It is impracticable, because it 


strikes at once at the whole tenure of 











Suppose such a law to be en- 


property. 


forced, and every man’s farm to be cut 


down to the established number of acres. | 


A desires to B 
order to improve his land and render it 
The land itself is the 
only security he can give; B lends bim 


borrow money of on 


more productive. 


the money and takes a bond and mortgage. 
A fails to make his payments and B is 
forced to sell the land under the mort- 
gage. 


for, but owing to circumstances, no bid- 


It is worth all that it is mortgaged 


der appears who will give half its value. 


r bas 
Unless B can buy it in, he is a great loser 


by the transaction. 


We might multiply instances but it is| 


unnecessary. 
ual property at all, such a law as that 
proposed by Young America would be 


absurd. We might as well make a law 


that no man should be worth more than a/| 


fixed amount of property of any sort, 
and that all his earnings over and above 
that amount should be taken from him. 
But even supposing such a law to be 
practicable, it could be of no permanent 
benefit to any one as long as the antago- 
nistie relations of business and society 
universally, against which Young Amer- 
ica raises not its voice, continue to pre- 
Of what benefit 


vail. is it to me that I 


am guaranteed the use of a little piece of 


land if civilized commerce yearly fleeces 
me out of three-quarters of its product? 
What good do I derive from my farm if | 
am left exposed to the knaveries and 
frauds, that like hungry cubs flock around 
their infernal mother, free competition ’ 
If Tam not guaranteed the fruit of my 
labor, my land might almost as well be 
located in Nova Zembla. While the 
hordes of legalized plunderers which 
Civilization cherishes in her foul bosom 
are preserved, a man is not secure against 
In the 
midst of abundance he may see his wife 


starvation upon the richest soil. 


and children famish, and himself faint 


with hunger, while the bounties of nature 
We 


measures of another order than the shal- 


wave yellow in his fields. need 
Jow expedients of Young America. 

As we said, the earth is held on condi- 
tion of its improvement and perfection. 
This makes it necessary that it be kept in 
the possession of communities or organ- 
ized townships, and not of individuals. 
The land cannot be systematically culti- 
vated and applied to its best uses, as long 
as it is under the control of individual 
caprice and ignorance. The collective 
intelligence and ability of the community 
are necessary to develope its resources in 
the best manner. 


not a greater, incoherence in our cultiva- 
tion of the soil, as in all other depart-| 


ments of labor. Where land is divided 


into little patches, and each proprietor 





If land is held as individ- | 


There is as great, if) 


TI 
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yan regard to his neighbors, or to the 


| special capacities of his ground, any thing 
like unity of operations is impossible. 
Just as is the case every where else, the 
individual good is pursued without regard 
to the general good, and the consequence 
the 
ridiculous confusion and general waste 


that agriculture 


= 
iD, 


presents same 


that appear every where else. One need 
only to ascend a hill and observe the sur- 


rounding farms, to be convineed of the 


absurdity of individual management of 


| land. 

There is also a more direct and positive 
| evil resulting from the same cause. While 
the soil is controlled by individuals, we 
have no means of preventing abuse of the 
that confides 
In of 
through individual cupidity, the forests 


treasures nature to our 


keeping. many parts Europe, 
have been cleared from the hills and from 
the of the 


quence is the failing of the springs and 


shores rivers. The conse- 
drying up of rivers to such an extent as 
to be seriously felt. 

This whole subject demands a much 
more ample examination than we can give 
it at present, but enougli has been said 
to establish the proposition that the con- 
which land is held cannot be 


dition on 


fulfilled while it is in the hands of indi- 
viduals. We have also shown that the 
right to labor, the basis of all other rights, 
cannot be guaranteed so long as the pre- 
sent tenure of land remains. 
there were no others, are sufficient rea- 
sons for our declaration, that land should 
not be held by individuals, but by com- 
munities in stock 


joint proprietorship. 


In this way also is laid the foundation of 


social unity, and the great political pro- 
blem, the reconciliation of publie order 
and efficient social action with the com- 
plete freedom of the individual, is solved. 
Thus, while each man is guaranteed the 
fullest enjoyment of his peculiar rights, 
neither any other person, nor society, as 
a whole, can be in any respect sufferers 
thereby ; or to state it more strongly and 


truly, the exereise of all the rights of 


every individual is made to tend direetly 
and immediately, to the greatest possible 


benefit of every other individual, and of 


the whole of society. Does the favorite 


project of Young America look towards 
this? 


‘such a result as 


this kind contemplated by the agrarian | 


| party’ We believe not. In many re- 
spects their movement tends in a direction 
| exactly opposite. 


rent may seem to those of whom it is re- 
quired, we are far from convinced that 
they are the most unfortunate of men. 


Theirs is not the only voice that now | 


complains of wrong done to Humanity, 
of rights overthrown, and of sacred justice 


These, if 


Is anything of 


However oppressive the payment of 
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| that tHey are sufferers from the action of 
false principles: but who is not? All men 
are, in different degrees, victims of the 
same omnipresent evil, and the anti-rent- 

\@rs are far from presenting the most ag- 
gravated case. 

We have said that there is one remedy 
for the whole catalogne of social evils. 
There is only one that ean effeet a rad- 
ical cure. It is the complete amend- 
ment of Society,—its organization ac- 
cording to the eternal laws of Justice. 
No temporary contrivances, no legal re- 
strictions, no patching and tinkering can 
produce more than a superficial and trans- 
itory alleviation of the external symptoms, 
while the plague will still riot at the vi- 

We stand in need, not of man’s in- 
genuity, but of God's wisdom. We want 
no artificial checks and balanees, but the 
operation of the sure attractions which 
the Divinity has given for the regulation 


tals. 


of human affairs. 

We advocate Association also, as not 
only the sole effectual means, but as the 
speedicst means of attaining our object. 
Let Association 
with the requisite capital,— which can be 
done sooner than the laws can be repealed 


us once establish an 


and the public lands threwn open,— and 
show to all men the incomparable advan- 
tages which a true social state, in every 
respect, offers to all men, whether capi- 
talists or laborers, land-owners or tenants, 
rich or poor, and neither our friends, nor 
our enemies can accuse us of neglecting 
the present for the future. 

Men will then, were it only from a de- 
sire for their own happimess and profit, be 
but too impatient to copy the splendid ex- 
ample and to quit the old relations of op- 
pression, antagonism and fraud im which 
they have so long been destroying each 
other and themselves. 

Thus, by an operation involving no un- 
fortunate consequences, apparently of an 
insignificant character, can the reign of 
universal peace be begun on earth ; and 
not the right to the soil alone, but every 
right of Man be forever secured. For 
cooperation in this work we now and al- 
ways invoke the utmost aid of every lover 
of man and every disinterested servant af 
the truth. We regard it as not only the 
highest, but the most urgent duty which 
this age is called to perform. 

For this reason it is, that while we 
watch in every movement, its influence 
upon the general progress of humanity, 
and give it, as the case may be, our hum- 
ble approval or disapproval, we never 
lost sight of the great aim to which all 
‘our labors are devoted ; the establishment 
of Universal Association. 





| Trumpvitt Puatanx. We rejoice to 


‘learn by a letter just received from a 


pursues his own plan of cultivation with-| trampled under foot. We do not doubt|member of this promising Association, 
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that they are going forward with strength | interest, and the removing power, which | upon this matter, nor to blame those whe 


and hope, determined to make a full ex-| can be exercised at any moment, from introduce improvements into any braneh 


periment of the great principles whieh | 


they have espoused. Have patience, 


wronging others by paying themselves too 
much, and thus it is made impossible for 


of labor, this being perfectly correct and 
admissible in our opinion, but only to 


brothers. for a short season: shrink not/them to come into direct collision with | signalize one more encroachment of capi- 


under the toils of the pioneer; let noth- 


ing daunt your courage, nor cloud your | 
cheetfulness ; and soon you will joy with | 


the ‘‘ joy of harvest.”’ A few years will 
present the beautiful spectacle of prosper- 
ous, harmonic, happy Phalanxes, dotting 
the broad prairies of the West, spreading 
ever its luxuriant valleys, and radiating 
light to the whole land that is now in 
the ‘*‘ darkness and the shadow of death.’’ 
The whole American people will yet see 
that the organization of industry is the 
great problem of the age; that the spirit 
of democracy must expand in universal 
Unity ; that codperation in labor, and un- 
von of interest alone can realize the “ free- 
dom and equality’? which have been made 
the basis of our national Institutions, 

We trust that our friends at the Trum- 
bull Phalanx will let us hear from them 
again at an early date. We shall always 
be glad to circulate any intelligence with 
which they may favor us. 

** Our crops are now coming in; oats 
are excellent, wheat and rve are about av- 
erage, while our corn will be superior. 
We are thankful that we shall raise 
enough to carry us through the year; for 
we know what it is to buy every thing. 
We are certain of success, certain that 
the great princip!es of Association are to 
be carried out by us; if not on one piece 
ef ground, on another. Literally we con- 
stitute a Phalanx, a Phalanx which can- 
not be broken, let what will oppose. And 
this you are authorized to say in any place 
or manner. 


trp A friend in Illinois requests an ex- 
planation of that section of the Constitu- 
tion of the Brook Farm Phalanx, by 
which the General Council are empower- 
ed to fix the compensation for their own 
services. A careful examination will dis- 
close many sufficient checks to an abuse 
of this power. In the first place, the 
whole labor of the Phalanx is classified 
long before the dividends are declared, 
and should the General Council rank their 
own services too highly, their conduct 
would be subject to the action of the 
Council of Arbiters, or they would with- 
out delay be expelled from office, as on 
no point would injustice be more generally 
and keenly felt. Their own interest as 
individuals would also restrain them, as 
their services as members of the govern- 
ment bear but a small proportion to their 


. . . } 
labors in the industrial and other groups, 
and too high a compensation to the gov- | 


ernment, in which their dividends are but 
small, would directly affect their reward 
in other quarters, where they would be 
entitled to large dividends. Thus they 


are prevented both by the attractions of 


| Reformers.”’ 


the Phalanx at large. 





| 


cP On another page will be found some 
interesting views upon the first formation | 


of governments from the same source as | 
the communication in a former Number | 
of the Harbinger, upon ‘* The Union of! 
The writer designs in fu- 
turé articles, to give a statement of the 
measures whereby, as he conceives, the 
fundamental principles of the declaration | 
of Independence ean be applied in,prac- | 


tice. It is certain that the reconciliation | 
of perfect liberty with perfect order is not 
yet a reality even in our beloved country. 
We welcome with lively interest every | 
thought which bears upon so necessary 


. i 
and desirable an end. | 


Ic> So much has been said about the 
encroachments of capital upon labor, that 
the subject seems almost threadbare, and | 


one which can hardly be written upon 


or read with much hope of novelty. We 


wish now, however, to notiee a fresh in- 


vasion into a realm which has hitherto 


been considered impregnable. 

The disehargine of eargo from vessels 
had always been performed entirely by 
men, and it is only a short time since 
horses were introduced into the service in 
some cases. This caused a good deal of| 
indignation, but as the cost of a horse | 
was small and could be met by persons of | 


very small capital, no trouble arose from ! 


It 

Yesterday, however, we witnessed for | 
the first time in Boston, the novel sight of 
a ship’s cargo being discharged by steam ; | 
that is, the hoisting was done by an en-| 
gine in the place of men or horses. We | 
learned that there had been almost a riot | 
the day before, and that the constables | 
had been called out to repress the labor-| 
ers, who feared, and with some reason, | 


. . 5 | 
that the general introduction of steam 


would ‘‘take the bread out of their 
mouths.’’ 


We found that the engine discharged | 


tal upon labor, and one more step towards 
the necessary result of Civilization. 


Ovp Ipka.—A correspondent of the 
Norfolk Herald writing from New York, 
and speaking of the height of Trinity 
Church spire, 280 feet, says, ‘* has it ever 
occurred to any one besides the writer of 
these notes, that one of the North River 
steamboats, if set up on end, would ex- 
ceed the height of Trinity steeple by 
forty feet’ 








Ivremperance iN Boston.—We regret 
to state that there appears to be within a 
year, an increase of intemperance in the 
city —especially among our young men. 
Grog-shops are multiplying, and genteel 
drinking establishments are by no means 
few and far between. — Boston Journal. 


A young lady at Lowell proposes to 
open a school to teach young ladies 


| **erewel work,’’ as though they did not 
| already understand it. 





WORKING-MEN’S CONVENTION. 

(Pr A meeting of the New Encianp 
WorkinG Men’s Association will be 
held at Fauru River, Mass., on Tuvrs- 
DAY, the L1th of September next. 

The triends of Industrial Reform are invit- 
ed to attend. Come one, come all. Ample 
provision will be made by the friends at Fall 
River for the accommodation of all who shall 
attend the Convention from out of town. 

Newspapers triendly to the cause, will 
please copy this advertisement. 

L. W. RYCKMAN, Pres. 

Tuomas Aumy, Sec’y. 

Aug. 23, 1845. 
Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PuaLanx, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGess, Srrincer & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street, 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 

COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
should be addressed to the publishers in New 
York and Boston, or to the “ Editors of the 


Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 


[LF Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 





cargo three times as fast, and required | diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
thrice as many men, as did the “ winch’”| by forwarding ; IFTEEN DoLLars, will be 
f . supplied with Ten Copies. 

worked by hand. So that if there were | PP : P 4 
hile is he dineti a. tel [CF Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 

thrice as many ships to be discharged, t = Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 

laborers would not suffer. But as this is | No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 

not the case, and as every improvement | 24 periodical agents throughout the U-States. 
. : | Price, 6 1-4 cents. 

which, without too great cost, introduces | 


, 
speed into manual operations, Is sure to | 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


prevail, we must have three-fold the me TUTTLE AND DEXTER, 


borers employed in this particular branch | $0 Aun Srakes. New You, 


. . . . | 
only one-third of their time, and to be HALIBURTON, 12 Srare St. Boston. 
supported on earnings already inadequate | S OA we Bethan. tt 

“ - } . > 4 , . + . . 
to the maintenance of the present number. | ad st pleated 


We do not incline to make any remarks} PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 





